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nANV thousand descendants of the brave men who formed 
Uutlct's Rangers are now living! in Ontario and other Kritish 
I'rovinccs. I hold that they have no reason to be ashamed 
of ancestors who were eniincnUy distinguished by the none too com- 
mon virtues of inaliernble loyalty, unfaiting courage, and uncorn|ucr- 
able endurance, and who sncrificed everything (or the cause which 
they had embraced. 'I'o them, at least, 1 feel that no apology h 
necessary in inesenling a narrative which will not be found unduly 
eulogistic. It has been my aim to mnke a fair statement of the facts 
by sifting the evidence on both sides. It may be said that these 
were hard, fierce, and revengeful men, but it should be remembered 
that they lived in a stormy time, in a hard, fierce, and revengeful 
world. 'I'heir story has never yet been told from a sympathetic, oi 
even a fair-minded, |)oini of view. 

The |irescnt narrative is based chiefly u|>nn unpublished official 
documents but every book and jiamphlet bearing in any way upon 
the subject, within the writer's reach, has also been consulted. 

Fort Kkie, 17th Kebruary. 1893. 




BUTLER'S RANGERS 



SETTLEHENT OF NIAGARA. 



IN tlic ycnr 1774, ihc I'roviiicc of New V or k, although probably the 
wealthiest nnd undoubtedly the most nourishing of the Ilrituh 
ColonioH in Americn, did nut contain a free |ioi)uhtion niuciv 
uxnecdin^ 11 i[iinrti.'r of n million. Of \hvw, 39.000 were freeholder!, 
tiiitidud lo vote at ulcutiunii. Thu lictllvmunls w<rc cLutturud alung 
the banks of the Hudson, and extended up lo the valley of the 
Mohawk nearly to its source, but nowhere did they run very far back 
from those rivers or some tributary' stream, such as the Schoharie or 
Cobus Kill, which olTered an easy means of communication with the 
outer world at all seasons. A few old Dutch families still possessed 
those enormous estates which they had actjuired before the English 
conquest, and stubbornly refused to |>art with them at any price, 
or even to lease except on the most arbitrary of terms. I'heir 
conduct more than any other cause had tended to delay the 
settlement of the Province. Outside of New York itself, Albany, 
having a [lopulation of about 5,000, was the largest and busiest 



town. Since the conquest of Canada it had become the seat of 
much of the fur trade with the Indians, and bade fair to eclipse 
Montreal. The merchants or their agents engaged in this traffic 
usually spent the summer at Oswego, where they met the Indians 
from the north and west, and the Mohawk river became the 
great highway for their goods. The greed and unscrupulousness of 
the Albany trader had become proverbial throughout the colonies. 
By the people of New England they were cordially hated, for during 
the late French wars they had not only sold the hostile Indians arms 
arid ammunition, but had taken in exchange the spoils of ravaged New 
Kngland villages, such as silver plate with the names of the owners 
still engraved on it, and, it was said, had cncouniged them to get 
more. In their fury the New Knglandcrs had even threatened to 
burn Albany at the first opportunity, and its inhabitants returned « 
their hate with interest. 

The valleys of the Mohawk and its princijKil tributary from the 
south, the Schoharie Kill, were frequently termed the ** ( lardcn of the , 
Province," being composed of rich deep virgin soil, easy of cultivation, 
and yielding enormous crops of grass and grain. Stretching for 
some fifty miles along either bank of the Upper Mohawk, but no- 
where more than two miles in width, lay a noted fertile tract, called, 
from the nationality of its inhabitants, the German FKits. The 
neighboring hillsides were clothed with majestic pines, and the hum 
of the saw mill was heard on every petty creek. A numerous fleet of 
small sailing vessels was constantly employed in carrying the varied 
products of this region to the sea coast. So marked was the general 
prosperity of the |>rovince, during the twenty years preceding the 
revolution, that a regretful Loyalist has termed this ^>eriod the 
•• Ciolden Age of New York." 

Hy far the best known and most influential man in the Province 
was Sir William Johnson, su|)erintendent of the Northern Indians. 
For thirty years he had |)erformed the duties of his difficult ofHce 
with consummate skill and unvp^'ying success. His influence over the 
Indians has never been equalled by any other white man, but to 
secure it he found himself obliged to conform to their habits in many 



discreditable ways, and even to blink at their vices and crimes. Al 
limes he wore iheit costume, painted his face and joined them in the 
war-dance. During the French war he had induced the Colonial 
LcK'^'ature to pay them a reward for scalps. Hundreds of them 
fretiucntly were enteriained by him alone at his storehouse at Castle 
Johnson, with perfect confidence and fearlessness in the midst of ^ 
ilitantiiies of everything most coveted by them. An acquaintance | 
said that he united in his mode of life "the calm urbanity of a 
liberal and extensive trader with the splendid hospitality, the numer- 
ous attendance and the plain, though dl^jnified, manners of an 
mcicut baron," Although he did not by any means neglect his 
I'rivatc interests in liis relations with the Indians, and obtained large 
tiacls of land from ihem for llie merest trifle, this was done in 
strh n direct and straightforward way that they took no ulTence, and 
ht jealously protected them from the exactions and fraudulent 
schemes of others, Yet, whenever Indians nttcmplcd to over-reach 
hin, they Rcldoni failed to get the worst of it. In early life a Mo- i 
hawk chief one day informed him at a council that he had dreamed 
the night before that Johnson h,'\d given him a handsome laced coat, 
which he thought wa? the same one he then had on. Knon-ing their 
superititious reverence for dreams. Sir William looked at him sharply , 
and iniiuired whether he had really dreamed this, and, upon being | 
assured that he had, look off the coat without hesitation and pre- . 
sented it to him. Next nioming his turn came, and he remarked to 
the Indians that, although not in the habit of dreaming, he had 
dreamed a very curious dream during the night. On being urged to 
tell it he laid he had dreamed that they had given him a large tract 
of land, extending for nine miles along the Mohawk river, to build a 
house on and form a settlement. The chief at once said, with 
apparent cheerfulness, that if the white man had actually dreamed 
that he must have the land, but he adiled, ruefully, that he would 
never dream with him again. 

At the end of the last Krenrh war the King had granted Johnson 
a tract of land containing a hundred thousand acres, at a (lepper 
corn rent, .is a reward for his groat serviccH. This was known ai the 
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Royal Grant, and upon it, in 1764, he built a spacious mansion near 
the Cayadutta river, and during the three following years he created 
the thriving village of Johnstown, whither he attracted several mer- 
chants, a physician, and mechanics of every kind. There he built a 
stone church and a large inn, which was conducted by Captain 
Gilbert Tice, a veteran of the French wars. No travellers of note, 
however, were permitted to remain over night at this tavern, but were 
absolutely forced to accept the hospitality of the owner of the hall. 
Consequently, besides his own numerbus family, Sir William had 
seldom less than ten and sometimes as many as thirty guests. 
Frequently eight or ten of the latter were Indian chiefs from distant 
parts of the continent. To supply the ordinary wants of his own 
household alone, twenty-four oxen and a hundred hogs were slaugh- 
tered annually. His superb and prodigal hospitality made him well- 
known to hundreds who otherwise would have scarcely heard his 
name. His early marriage with Catharine Weisscnberg had made 
him popular among the (xerman settlers. For some time after her 

• 

death he lived loosely, and had several illegitimate children. During 
the last twenty years of his life he co-habited with Mary Brant a 
Mohawk woman of agreeable manners and unusual ability, whom he 
styled his house-keei>er, but who was regarded by her own tribe as 
his lawful wife. They lived together with every appearance of union 
and afTection. She gained much influence over him, for her adroit- 
ness and knowledge of their languages proved extremely useful to 
him in his dealings with the Indians. Aside from his oflkial duties, 
his activity in public affairs was conspicuous in many ways. Many 
poor immigrants were assisted by him to obtain lands. He imported 
blood horses and improved breeds of sheep for the benefit of the 
community. Churches were built in every important sclilcmcnt for 
the use of Calvinist or Lutheran alike, without distinction, at his sole 
expense, and he aided liberally in the foundation of schools for both 
whites and Indians. When he succeeded in having an immense 
territory, extending from the outskirts of Schenectady to the Indian 
frontier, and from the Mohawk branch of the Deleware northward 
to the St. Lawrence, set apart under the name of Tryon County, in 



honor of the Inst Briliili Oovernor of the Province, Johnion nt once 
built a stone court house and gaol .it Johnslown, which he presented 
to the people. 

The Inst ten years of his life were occupied by a ceaseless 
sinigjile to maintain peace between the whites and the Indians under 
his charpe, and to protect the latter ayainsi the encroachments and 
swindling plots of the unscnipuloiis traders and land-jobbers that 
swarmed on the frontiers of every province. With a set purpose he 
encouraged the intermarriage of the races. As already mentioned, 
he had already given a not very crcdiiable example by living with an 
Indian woman. On one occasion, in 1768, he wa.s present at the 
marri.nge of eiuhleen younjj white women with as many Indian chiefs. 

He became a favorite mediator and referee in disputes arising 
among the Indians themselves, and more than once ne(;otiated 
treaties of peace between the Six Nations and western or southern 
tribes. The Iroipiois Confederacy rewarded his services by the j;ift 
of the "Salt T.ake Onondaga," and all the land surrounding it for 
two miles in depth. 

Usually a silent man, he became fluent and even eloquent on a 
rutin;; occasion. Like the Indians, he possessed a marvellous com- 
mand of temper and perfect control of his countenance under the 
most trying circumstances. These points of similarity with them 
may have assisted him to acquire and retain his influence, but it can- 
not be denied that his treatment of them was marked by un\-ar)-ing 
and inflexible honesty and justice. 

Sir William Johnson died in a sudden and startling m.inncr 
while cnpaned in holdins a general council with the Indians at John- 
son Hall, in July. 1774. The day was extremely hot, and the Indians 
were much cxasjierated by the recent murder of several of their 
]>eople by the whiles, .ind other wnmRs, After delivering .1 long and 
persuasive address, with all his old-time visor. Sir William retired to 
. his private room, where he sat down and drank a glass of wine. He 
then leaned h.ncl; in the rhair and expired without a groaa \l\'* 
death nt such a critical lime, when lite Indians were discontented 
and the first niutterings of the comiui; storm were beginning to be 
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heard throughout the Province, w«is a staggering blow to the Loyah*sts 
of New York, and left a gap in their ranks that none could fill. Had 
he lived there is good reason to believe that the whole population 
of the Mohawk valley would have risen in arms at his command, 
and that he would have exerted himself in defence of the ** Unity of 
the Empire"' with all his formeV tact and energy. Much of his work 
was soon undone by the devastating hand of war, hi«i family and 
friends were driven into exile to renew the struggle in a distant 
wilderness, yet there was no impropriety in ranking him among the 
"Makers of America," although, perhaps, not in the restricted sense 
in which that term hns been lately used. < 

His son, Sir John Johnson, then thirty-two years of age, was a 
comparative stranger to the people, having lived much in Albany and 
New York both before and after his marriage with Miss Watts, an 
heiress and lady of fashion. Naturally reserved and distant in his 
manners, he was far less popular than his father. Yet, such was the 
family influence, that he had been easily elected a member of the 
Assembly a few years before over Philip Schuyler, the candidate of 
the Livingston party, an active and energetic politician who had gained 
great wealth as an army contractor, and was not over scrupulous in 
his methods. At the time of his death, Sir William Johnson, next to 
the Penn family, was the greatest land holder in British America. 
Sir John inherited Johnson Hall and the large surrounding estate, 
the lands surrounding Onondaga lake, besides most of his father's 
personal property. His sisters, one of whom had married her cousin, 
(]uy Johnson of (luy Park, the other. Colonel Daniel Claus, each 
received fourteen thousand acres. Sir William's house-keeper. Miss 
Molly, as she was usually styled, was liberally provided for, and to 
each of her six children he bequeathed ;{,*!, 500 and 3,000 acres, and 
a like quantity of land to each of his fbur sisters and two brothers, 
and to Joseph Brant and his brother. 

His sons-in-law had acted as his deputies in the management of 
Indian affairs for a dozen years, Guy Johnson in the capacity of 
superintendent of the Six Nations and Western Indians and Claus 
in the same relation to the Canadian tribes, and each had received a 



careful training in their duties; hut it soon became manifest that both 
were wofully deficient in the requisi'c tact and energv. <o say nothing 
of graver faults. Some time before his death he had forniiiltj- recom- 
mended ('■uy Johnson as his successor in office. 

Next to these two men in rank and local Influence, but far siir- 
pasijing botli in natural ability, courage, and exjierience, stood John 
Kutlcr. Si«y-flve years before, his father, a. younu Irish subaltern, 
claimin^t descent from the illustrious family of Ormonde, had come 
to America with his rejsiment, from which he exchanged into one of . 
the independent coiii|)ariies formed for service in the colonies, and 
afterwards incorporated as the Royal Americans or 6oih. He held 
some important commands on the frontier, and acquired considerable 
inlluence anion;; the Indians, althouRh he never gained promotion. In 
the course of his service he made himself useful to Sir William Johnson, 
who in return exerted himself for the advancement of Butler's family, 
liy the purchase of land from the Indians, the elder Itutler secured a 
lar;;e and valuable |iro|ieriy. One tract lying about seven miles from 
Johnstown, containing sixty thousand acres, was long known as But- 
ler's ])urchnse. He died in 1 760, at the aye of ninety, having been a 
lieutenant in the British army for seventy years. 

John Itutler, his eldest son, was born at New I^ndon. Conn,, in 
1725, and educated in the same province. In allusion to this circum- 
stance Colonel C'laus, by whom he was heartily disliked, accused him 
of flattery and cunning, "having been born and bred in New England." 
When Sir William Johnson received command of the expedition 
against Crown Point in 1755, he nominated John Butler and his 
brother Walter as captains in the Indian department In the disas- 
trous iMttIc of the 8ih September of that year, Walter Buller, Karrcl 
Wade, Johnson's own brother-in-law, and the celebrated Mohawlc 
Chief, Hendrick, were killed, but John Butler distinguished himself 
greatly and escaped unhurt. He served under Abcrcromby at Ticon- 
dert^aand with Bradstreet at the capture of Fort Prontcnac. He then 
accomimnied Johnson against Fort Niagara as second in command of 
the Indians, and succeeded him in the entire charge of them after 
Oeneral Prideaux's death. In that station he shared in the victory 
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over the relieving force which so signally avenged BraddocVs defeat, 
and it was said acted with "spirit, braver}*, and resolution, and was 
foremost In pursuit of the enemy." After the surrender of the garri- 
son, he was appointed a member of the court established there for 
the trial of civil cases. In 1760 he went with General Amherst to. 
Montreal as second in command of the Indians. During Pontiac*s 
war, he was actively and successfully employed in the difficult task 
of restraining the Six Nations from joinmg the hostile Indians. Owing 
to his intimate knowledge of several Indian languages, he was con- 
stantly employed by Sir William Johnson up the hour of his death as 
inter])rcter at the most important councils.* He then resided on his 
fine estate of Butlersburg, near Caughnawaga, and was one of the 
Judges of the County Court and Lieutenant-Colonel of Guy Johnson's 
regiment of u^ilitia. Sir William Johnson had nominated him an 
executor of his will, but from some unknown cause he had incurred 
the pronounced dislike, if not the positive enmity, not only of Sir John 
Johnson but of both his brothers-in-law, who were intimately associ: 
ated with Hutler in his civil and military functions. Fearing that he 
would be dismissed in consequence, the Indians [)etitioned that he 
might continue to act as their interpreter and Guy Johnson was con- 
strained to give his consent Besides his wife, his Hxmily consisted 
of Walter, the eldest son, lately admitted to the bar, **a youth of 
spirit, sense, and ability;** Thomas, still under twenty, two younger 
sons,' and a daughter. 

The |K)wer of the I^oyalist party was probably greater in New 
York than in any other Province, but their leaders lacked the courage 
and decision of character needful to turn it to the best advantage. 
The wealthy merchants, the proprietors of the great feudal manors, 
the adherents of the Church of England, more numerous here than 
elsewhere, the Dutch farmers, and the recent German immigrants, 
were generally disposed to be loyal or absolutely neutral. In the 
City of New York, two-thirds of all the property was owned by 
Loyalists, and outside there was scarcely a symptom of .disaffection. 
But there was a small party of violent revoluiioAists prepared to go 
any length, and they dangled before the eyes of many discontented. 
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lawten men altnoit ineitMible temputiom to Join tftem. There 
WM an enonnoui quantity of land held b]r t few active Loyalistt 
which might be parcelled out unong their foltowera ; there was, too. a 
debt of ei^t or nine mllloni of pounds due to BHttih merchanU - 
which, might be repudiated. There was, bealdea, illimitable liberty ' 
to gratify their pouions arid do whatever Memed right in their own 
eyea. 

In January, i775i a motion in the Kew York AtaemUy to con- 
aider the proceeding of the Continenul Coi^reia was hwt by a vote 
of eleven to ten. Soon nhett a vote of thanks to Uie delcgaiet from 
the Province «'ai proposed and negatived, fifteen u> nine, and a 
resolution for the appointment of new delegates to the next Congress , 
was rejected by seventeen to nine. The last Provincial Assnnbly 
had therefore strongly indicated its disapproval of the acts of the 
Congress, and refused to share the resptHiiibility for them. The 
inhabitants of Tryon County were, to all appearance, among the 
most loyal and contented. The^ representatives, Guy Johnson and 
Hendrick Frey, had never' sn-erved from their allei^nce. Governor 
Tiyon visited ihevtfllcy in 1773, and wrote rapturously of the evident - 
prosperity and contentment ot the people, " who were not less seem- 
ingly pleased with the presence of (heir Governor than he widi them.* 
He reviewed the militia and reported that it exceeded 1,400 men 
under arms. The great |)ro|>rietora and wealthy families here were 
loyalists t» a man, Itt^idcs the members of the Johnson family, 
the llradts, Kreys, Hares, Hurkimers, Thuinpsons and Voungs, John 
Btitler, Joseph Chew, John Dease, Robert Lotiridge, Hendrick 
Nelles, Peter Ten Uroeck, Alexander While, and many others, 
imperilled handsom,: estates, which in the end were conliscated. 
Uirge tracts of land were owned by absentee I-oyalists, such as the 
Cosbys, l)el.anceys, Del'eystcrs, VValtons, and Tryoo himselP, and 
these eventually shared the same fate. 

Alre.ady in June, 1 774, the su|)crvisors of that county had flatly 
refused to take sides in the dispute with Great Britain, declaring their 
opinion " that it did not appear 10 tend to the violation of their civil 
or religious ri^ihts, but merely legarded a single article of commerce 
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which no |)crson was compelled to purchase, and which persons of 
teal virtue and resolution might easily have avoided or dispensed 
with/* At the quarter sessions held in the following March, the 
judges, sheriff, clerk, magistrates and grand jury re-afHrmed these 
sentiments, adding that they *' abhorred, and do still abhor, all 
measures tending through partial representation to alienate the affec- 
tions of the suhjcctK from the Crown, or by wresting the interest and 
meaning of a particular act to draw in the inhabitants of a wide and 
extensive territory to a dangerous and rebellious opposition to the 
parent state, when exerting itself to preserve that obedience without 
which no state can exist. They do therefore resolve to bear faithful 
and true allegiance to their lawful sovereign, King (leorge the Third, 
and that in the true and plain sense of the words, as they are, or 
ought to be, commonly understood without prevarication, which has 
often accompanied the same expressions from his warmest opponents." 

No organized revolutionary movement made its appearance m 
the county until May, 1775, when it seems to have been suppressed 
by force. A Whig committee was next formed at Cherry Valley, but 
its meml)ers were evidently conscious that as yet they represented an 
uninfluential and insignificant local minority. On the iSth of May 
they complained to the Committee of Safety in Albany that " this 
county has for a series of years been ruled by one family, the several 
branches of which are still strenuous in dissuading the people from 
coming into Congressional measures, and have even last week, at a 
numerous meeting of the Mohawk district, appeared with all their 
dependents armed to oppose the people considering of their grie- 
vances ; their number being so great, and the people unarmed, they 
struck teyor into most of them and they dispersed." 

(lUy Johnson afterwards scornfully described this meeting as 
having been called by an "itinerant New Kngland leatl>er-dresser, 
and conducted by others, if possible more contemptible. I had there- 
fore little inclination to revisit such men, or attend to their absurd- 
ities." A "liberty pole," erected at this time or very soon afterwards, 
was cut down by the sheriff. 

Despite this check, the spirit of discontent continued to make 



stdway. Sir William Johnson's |{il«t |jrojeet for {miirovtng I 
estates and ]>enplins Hie country, which was being vigorously carried 
out by his son, fiUtd ihe minds of many of the original settlers with 
vague sus])icion and alarm. Kor the most part they were descend- 
ants of sturdy I'alntine recusants [hat had suffered the extremity of 
.ill for conscience sake, and to whom the very name of I'ajiist was 
nlxxninnblc. l''or onco Johnson failed lo fathom the intensity ol their 
ruli):iouK iirejttdice. rhoui;h born in Ireland and liearini! nn Angli- 
cised name, he traced his descent in the direct line from thv Maclan 
branch of the McDonnclsof (Uencoe. A feeling of kinship |irom|)ted 
him to enter into a correspondence which led to the immigration in 
1773 of the McDonnels of Aherchallader, Collachie, Leek, and 
Scottiis in (Hengarry, with many of their relatives and dei>endents, 
forming; a body of more than six hundred [lersons. 'j'hey were all 
Roman Catholics. A few of the leaderj purchased lands ; the re- 
nutinder were established as tenants on the Johnson estates, and were 
supplied by Sir John with food, cattle, and a^gnr [cultural implements, 
valued by him ai jQifioo during the next two years. 'I'o the peace- 
ful German farmers around them they seemed a rude, fierce, and 
quarrelsome race, constantly wearing dirk and broad sword, and 
much given over to su[>erstition and indolairous practices. 

Accordingly, when ihe local Whig Committee announced that 
.Sir John JalinKon had fi>r(ili«d the UaU ami surrouodctl htmself with 
n lK)dy of Highland Roman (^uhotlcs for its defence, the)' could nut 
have apjiealed to the inhnbiianis in a more elTective way. They had 
already learned to dislike the Highlanders, ,ind they detested their 
religion. The Johnsons and their friends, however, made no further 
effort to meet their opiwnents, but stood strictly on the defensive. 
F.lsewhcrc ihroughntit the I'rovince the lA>)'alisis, though numerous, 
were hesitating and timid, the Revolutionary |)any daring and 
aggressive. Accordingly, they were coristrained to negotiate and 
-tjmiKirize. 

"■ To- the westward lay the country ()f the Six Nations. The 
boundary seitnraiing their territory from Tryon county followed the 
Oswego river, Oneida lake, and the Tienaderha branch of the SuM]ue-. 
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hanna. They often termed their confederacy, *'the Ix)ng House," of 
which the Senecas residing on the Susquehanna and Ohio guarded 
the western, and the Mohawks the eastern, door, while the Onondagas 
kept the council fire in the centre. By the ravages of |)estilence and 
almost incessant warfare their numbers had gradually dwindled to 
less than ten thousand, of whom about one-fif\h were warriors. The 
Mohawks, although still regarded as the bravest and mont influential, 
was the least numerous of all the tribes. They oix'upicd three small 
straggling villages, two on the Mohawk and one in the vale of 
Schoharie, which were quite surrounded on all sides by populous 
white settlements. They numbcfcd less than live hundred jwrsons, 
nearly the whole of whom professed Christianity under the instruc* 
tion of the Church of Kngland missionary, .\lr. .Siuart. Just outside 
the boundary, near the borders of Oneida Uike, lived the Oneidas 
in two villages called old and new Oneida. They could turn out 250 
warriors. Six miles beyc»nd these lay the Tuscarora village, inhabited 
by a hundred men capable of bearing arms. The Onondagas, resid- 
ing near the lake whicn still bears their name, could muster 150 
warriors. A considerable number of these three tribes, which were 
closely connected by frequent intermarriages, had been nonvinally 
converted by Presbyterian missionaries from New Vjigland The 
Cayugas, numbering two hundred fighting men, lived chiefly in one 
large village near lake Cayuga. .\ chain of Seneca villages extended 
from within lilty miles of Cayuga lake to the upper waters 
of the Ohio, an.i were roughly estimated to contain a thousand war- 
riors. On the eastern branch of the Sustpiehanna the remnant of 
foiir allied or vassal tribes from the southward had settled not long 
before, on lands allotted to them by the Six Nations. Three western 
tribes were likewise united with them in close alliance, and regarded 
them as their "eider brothers." These were the Delewares (600) 
inhabiting the Susquehanna and Muskingum, the Shawanese, (300) 
on the Scioto, and the Hurons (200) on the Sandusky. 

As a whole the Six Nations had made considerable advances in 
civilization. "Were they savages,'* said Mrs. Cirant of I^ggan, writ- 
ing from personal observation, "who had fixed habitations; who 




cultivated rtch'Relds; whobuitt cnstles (fof M they called their not 
incomniodloui wooden houiei, surrwinded with i»lindei^; who 
planted maiie and.beani, and ^wed con>ideMUe< )nKenuii)p {n con- 
structing and adomir% their canoes, anni, and dothing? I'he)' who 
had vise though unwritten laws and conducted their wara, treatiea, 
and nlliAncei with deep and sound policy ; they whose eloquence 
¥ras bold and nervous and animated ; whose language was sonoroui^ 
musical, and expreuK'e; who possessed ttcneruui and elevated 
Kntimcntm heroic runiiudc and unstainctt probity ?" . 

'Yhn MohawlcK, vhoHc pTinci(nl "castle" stood almost within the 
shadow of Johnmni Hall, had lived for yta.n in closest association 
vcith their white ncighlrara, 'I'hirty )-can before, Sir William Johnson 
had been recei^'cd into their tribe knd his fondnesi for them was so 
marked that they were fruiiuently dctcribcd as hit Indians, 't'hey 
had been often led into battle by Butler, Hare, I^tiridge and other 
provincial officers. Many of them had white blood flowing in their 
veinsi They had generally adopted the dnts and many customs of 
the whites, and taken on at least a thin veneer of' European civiliia- 
tioh. Sir John Johnson they regarded as one of "their own blood," 
and the)* constantly professed the vrarmest attachment to the Knglish. 
'*Nothing less than manifest mjur)-," Cio^'crnor Tryon had remarked 
some yean before, "in my opinion will dnw the Mohawks from their 
steady attachment lo His Majesty's interest, "ITiej* api>ear to be 
actiutcil ax a commimily by principlea which would do honor to the 
most civili/:cd nations. Indeed, tlicy are in civiliiicd stnlc, and many 
ofthem^^ood fiirmi'rs" 

The Scnecns and Cnyugns, on the other hand, still rigidly adhered 
. to their ancient rites and customs. 

Kor some months past the Whigs of New England had been 
secretly endeavoring to enlist the Indians on their side in the coming 
siruuglc. Aiiioni; the decadent tribes of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut their efl'orts had already been crowned with entire success, 
and several bands of these allies had .tided them actively during the 
siege of Boston. In the missionaries Kitktand and Crosby, stationed 
amon^ the Oneidns and Onondagas, they now found ready and ardent 
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(Mirtisani. . During the winter Guy Johnson learned that these **weak 
but furious zealots" were trying to engage these Indians in the civil 
war% They openly assured their congregations that *'the Ring was 
set against the Americans and Indians,'* that they must expect no 
further attention from him as he had stopt)ed all goods coming to 
America, and consequently gunpowder, so necessary to them in hunt- 
ing, would soon cost three or four dollars a gill The faction that 
had o|))>osed the missionaries complained to Johnson that they had 
refused to baptue their children, and denounced Crosby in particular 
AS *'a busy man interested in trade and things we always thought 
unbecoming to a clergyman." In Y-eply the superintendent cautiously 
advised them that **they might signify their disgust in a manner that 
becomes moderate men towards a minister, whose i^erson should 
always be treated with respect on account of his sacred profession.*' 
But in his letter to Lord Dartmouth he said, *'I see plainly, unless 
timely prevented, some extraordinary steps may be taken to embarrass 
the Government and its officers, the Indians being in a state of 
suspense rather than any other until their different disputes are 
accommodated." In common with other tribes the Six Nations had 
many grave grounds for dissatisfaction. The Mohawks were resisting 
a most iniquitous conspiracy to evict them from the very lands on 
which their largest village was built Their allies on the Susquehanna 
were alarmed and irritated when they learned that the boundary line, 
lately run from Owegy on that river to the Deleware, took from them 
four of their settlements, plainly contrary to the intention of the treaty 
of 1788. They had not forgotten that in the past large tracts of the 
richest lands upon those rivers had been wrested from them by fraud 
and forgery. At the same time the Shawanese were deeply exasper- 
ated by the unlawful irruption of a thousand armed settlers from 
Virginia upon their favorite hunting grounds in Kentucky, in open 
deRance of a solemn treaty, backed by royal proclamation. 

To dispel the suspicions of the Indians and diminish expenses, 
the regular troops had been long since withdrawn from all forts on 
the borders of their territory except Oswegatchie, Niagara, Detroit, 
and Mackinac, and the garrisons of these posts were reduced to the 
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' tbw«iit point, while their dcrcnces had b*en pennltied to TaU into 
ruins. This policy, in conjunction with the incesMtit eflbru of tbe 
agents of the Crown to prevent intrusion on their lands, resulted 
only in embittering the inhabitants of the border ngainst the BritUh 
tiovernnicnt without canferrini; the slightest benefit upon the Indians. 
The back settlements had become, as usual, a refuge for the run* 
aways, escaped convicts, nnd nil the ofTucourinifs of colonial nscaldoin. 
The advance guard of Kurojican civiliKnlion was undeniably disrqiu- 
tabk', I'ho lawless conduct of ihcsu men, and the itory of their 
wnnton ag;;ressions upon the Indians, is viviJIy related in Sir William 
Johnson's voluminous correspondence. 

"U'heo we consider the encroachments made towards the Ohio," 
he uTotc tu I^ord Shelburne, "the (iricvarces complained of con* 
ceniin); unjust grants in other pans of the country yet unredressed, 
the robberies and murders committed on their people on the frontiers 
of the I'rovinccs to the southward yet unpanished, and the irregu* 
lariiy with which the trade is conducted through the want of suffi- 
cient powers to regulate it, it is not surprising that the Indians, who 
are the most suspicious people in the world, should be actuated by a 
spirit of strong reseniment.'' "The repealed acts of cruelty com- 
mitted in tbe different Provinces hitherto unpunished, the intrusiorts 
upon their lands and bad claims together with the rest of their 
grievances, all of which are still unredressed, have ui>erated so 
strongly on their suspicious ininds." " Their malevolence and dis- 
regard of all treaties is siill demonstrated whenever the}' fall in the 
way of small parties or single Indians. When Indians are assembled 
on public affairs there are always traders secreted in the neighbor- 
hood, and some publicly, who not only make them intoxicated during 
the time intended for public business, but afterwards ^et back the 
greater part of their presents in exchange for spirituous lii|uors of the 
worst kind, thereby defeating the inicntions of the Crown and causing 
them to commit many murders and disorders as well amongst the 
inhabitants as themselves." "They (tbe Indians) discover that the 
kick i'lhabitants, particularly those who daily go o«r the mountains 
of \'irgi;)in, employ much of their time in hunting, interfering with 
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them therein, have a hatred for, ill-treat, rob, and frequently murder 
the Indians ; that they are in general a lawless set of people, as fond 
of indei)endency as themselves, and more regardless of Government, 
owinK to ignorance, prejudice, democratical principle, and their 
remote situation. The Indians, likewise, perceive that our Govern* 
ments are weak and im|K)tent, that whatever these people do their 
juries will acquit them, the landed men protect them, or a rabble . 
rescue them from the hands of justice." " These settlers generally 
set out with a general prejudice against all Indians^ and the young 
Indian warriors or hunters are too often inclined to retaliate. Most 
of these evils result from the rapid intrusion on their lands, and the 
unrestrained irregularities in trade to which I see no period." *' In 
most of the Indian towns on our frontiers there are some idle fellows 
to l)e found who give themselves up entirely to ease and drinking, 
and being cast out by the rest are made the instruments of the worst 
IKirt of our people." *' I have little hopes that settlements can be 
restrained by any ordinary measures where the multitude have for 
so many years discovered such an unj^overnable passion for these 
lands and pay so little regard to a fair title or the authority of the 
American (Vovernments. So that with the artifices of designing men 
amongst them, the encroachments and many other acts of injustice 
of the inhabitants of most of the frontiers, the incapacity and (as it 
ap|H.Mrs to the Indians) the unwillingness of our .\njerican (lovern- 
ments to redress thenii the jealousy of the Indians is rather ini reas- 
cd." ** For n^ore than ten years past the most dissolute fellows, 
united with debtors and persons of a wandering disposition, have 
been removing from Pennsylvania and Virginia, &c., into the Indian 
country towards the Ohio, and a considerable number of settlements 
were made as early as 1765, when my deputy was sent to the Illinois, 
from whence he gave me a particular account of the uneasiness it 
occasioned amongst the Indians. Many of these emigrants are idle 
fellows that arc too lazy to cultivate lands, and invited by the plenty 
of game they found have employed themselves in hunting, in which 
they interfere much more with the Indians than if they pursued 
agriculture alone, and the Indian hunters (who are composed of all 




the warriors in cacti nation) already begin lo feel the icardty this haa 
occMioned, which greatly increases their reMntmenl." A few months 
berore his death he referred " to the many murders committed hy 
our i>coi)le with Impunity, of which there arc no lew than eighteen 
recent instances." 

'I'he measure of wrong nnd Injustice was Alted to overflowing, 
and everj'thing seemed riiw for n gcni^ral rising of the Indiaits when 
Sir William JttliDUin'ii ahlu hand wdh rvmuved. Kxns|>erntcd li>' a 
serictt nf tKWc and brutal niurdera in which Indian vromcn nnd children 
wtTc iHttf^cred without mercy, and scalped and mutilated l>y the 
frontiersmen of Vir);ini», the Shawanese broke from the control of 
Alexander McKee, Johnson's resident deputy, nnd be|{an what is 
known as Cr«sa)>'s or I^rd Dunmore's war. 'Vhe Six Nations were 
deciily stirred )>}- their a|ii>cals for assistance, and a few of their 
)-oungcr warrior* hastened to jwn them. In Octolier, 1774, three 
hundred Shawanese, being the entire fighting force of the tribe, 
assisted by a few Mingos and othent connected with them tq- marriage, 
were attacked .by more than a thotisund Virginian militia at the fork 
of the Creat Kanawha riwr, 'ITie)' reNisted this »-ery sii])crior force 
for an entire day and adroitly made their eiicaiw across the river with 
trifling loss, after having killed and H'ounded nearly two hundred of 
iheir assailants. Meanwhile (iuy Jcihnsoit and his deputies stnn-e 
with des|>eratu energy to mtrain the Six Nations fruni joining in the 
«onl1it'L In the uiiil the chiefs agreed nut only to ret.-all the warriors 
that hiiil already gone to the war, but to advise the Shawanese to 
make iieaco, which the latter then found theiiisclvcs obliged to do. 
Ikforea treaty was concluded the startling infumiatiun came from 
England that I-'rench a^ionts had been sent to America to excite an 
Indian war, and the substantial truth of the warning was ustablished 
by Colonel Hutler, who succeeded in obtainin)- from the Senccas an 
"ase Ik'U" presented to them by one Sattj^-i/nm; a mysterious trader, 
with the significant message that "their French faiher was not dead, 
but sleeping." The Senccas confessed at the iiame lime that there 
were other "bad belts" among [be Shawanese. 

Caravans of traders proceeding to the Indian country (vere way- 



laid and plundered by armed bandn of white men, disguised as 
Indians in war paint and breech<lout. 

*ro complete the prevailing anarchy of the borders, immigrants 
from Connecticut in the Wyoming Valley and from Virginia at Pittsburg 
had seized large tracts of land, and were holding them by force in 
defiance of the Provincial authorities of Pennsylvania. Small armies 
met in pitched battle, men were killed and dwellings burned in both 
places. 

The trading posts and forts on the great lakes lay practically at 
the mercy of the Six Nations, as the garrisons were insuffipient and 
the works had been permitted to decay until they were scarcely 
defensible. As long as the Indians continued friendly these posts 
would be tolerably secure, but if they became neutral or joined the 
enemy resistance against any attack would be hopeless. The capture 
of the forts would entail the loss of the Northwestern fur trade, 
u|>on which the commercial welfare of Canada then entirely depended. 
To preserve both, an alliance with the Indians was clearly indispen-. 
sable. Those who knew the Indians best on both sides agreed that 
it would be impossible to keep them neutral. To the educated 
Englishmen there can be little doubt their employment at Brst 
appeared much more objectionable than it did to the average colonist, 
who had been made familiar with it in former wars. It is certain 
that Washington and Adams, Montjjomery and Schuyler, and in fact 
the leaders of the revolution generally, approved of it with scarcely 
a symptom of hesitation, except on the ground of expense. Having 
already enlisted the Stockbridge Indians, the Congress of Massa- 
chusetts, on the 4th of April, 1775, sent a letter to the Missionary 
Kirkland at Oneida, requesting him to exert his influence with the 
Six Nations to induce them to join their forc^^s, hut if they refused 
to prevail upon them to remain neutral. An address to the Indians 
accompanied this letter. It was a marvel of ingenious misrepresen- " 
ration. ** Our fathers," it said, " were obliged by the cruelty of their 
brethren to leave their countr}% yet we have fought for them and 
comjuered Canada and many other places which they have had 
and have not paid us for. They have refused to let us have i)owder 



and shot to leiMl to the IndiAnt. What would the Indians do with* 
out powder and shot ? But we soon hope to supply them with both 
of our own making. They have made a law to establish the religion 
of the Pope in Canada.** 

Confidential agents were dispatched at the same time to solicit 
the assistance of the Indians of Canada and Nova Scotia. To each 
recruit from these tribes they promised a coat, blanket, and forty 
shillings a month. In these intrigues another New England clergy- 
man, the Rev. Eleazar Wheelock of Dartmouth Coltege« was very 
active. In May, Ethan Allen sent one Captain Ninham, a Stock* 
bridge Indian, from Crown Point with a message to the Indians at 
Caughnawaga, in which he said: — "I want to have your warriors 
come and see me, and help me fight the King's regular troops. You 
know they stand all along close together, rank and file, and my men 
fight as Indians do, and I want your warriors to join me and my 
warriors like brothers and ambush the regulars ; if you will, I will 
give you money, blankets, tomakawks, knives, paint, and anything 
there is in the army, just like brothers, and I will go with you into 
the woods tp scout; and my men and yours will sleep together, and 
eat and drink together, and fight regulars because they first killed 
our brothers and will fight against us ; therefore, I want our brother 
Indians to help us (i};ht, for I know Indians are good warriors and 
can fight well in the bush. You know it is good for my warriors and 
Indians too, to kill regulars, because they first liegnn to kill our 
brothers in this country." 

This letter was at once carried to General Carleton, who tried 
to counteract Allen's intrigues, although with small success at the 
lime, as the influence of New England was strong among these 
Indians. 

About the same time (14th May) Guy Johnson received simul- 
taneous warnings from correspondents in Albany and Philadelphia 
that a plot had been formed to kidnap him. He assembled the 
officers of his department and a party of trusty men from his own 
regiment of militia, and fortified his house to resist an attack. A 
body of Mohawks gathered there to defend him, and without his 
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knowledge, as he asserted, summoned the Oneidas to their assistance. 
Their message was intercepted and made use of to inflame the 
people against him. His movcmenlH were ronstnntly watched by 
spies : letters passing to and from his house wore opened and read ; 
the supplies he had ordered for the use of the Indians were detained 
at Albany, and even trifling articles for his own household were with- 
held. Threats of an atl»ick were daily made j scdiiioun toasts were 
drunk on public occasions, and persons were forced to sign articles 
of association against the (iovernment. Johnson reminded the 
committees that he had persuaded the Indians to remain (piiet during 
llie winter in the face of much provocation, and warned them that 
if they now found their supplies stopped, their council fire disturbed, 
and their superintendent insulted, they might yet take a dreadful 
revenge. His oftice was of the greatest importance to the safely of 
the frontiers and the interests of trade, and it was his duly to pro- 
mote peace. " I desire,** he said, ** to enjoy liberty of conscience 
and the exercise of my own judgment, and that all others should 
have the same privilege." 

The only instructions which Johnson had as yet received wore 
contained in a letter from Lord Dartmouth, dated ist February, 1775, 
in which the latter had remarked : **The preserving the good will 
and afleciion of the Six Nations is an object of which we ouglu 
never to lose sight, and I hope through your zeal and endeavors we 
may avoid any ill consecjuences that may be expected to follow 
through the nK*asurcs which may have been pursued by the Virgin- 
ians." His situation was daily growing more intolerable when he 
received a letter from (leneral Oage, ihen besieged in Hosion, and 
much enraged by his reverses. He announced that the besiegers 
hiid .issembled every Indian they could engage, and that, in conjunc- 
tion wiih iheir riflemen, ihese allies were continually firing on his 
sentries and outposts. In some of the skirmishes that had taken 
place, his wounded soldiers had been tomahawked and scalped. "In 
short," he concluded, **no time should be lost to distress a people 
so wantonly rebellious.*' Gage's letter decided Johnson*s future J 
course. He collected all the Mohawks that were at home, and be- 



ing joined l)ynl)oiit a hundrifd flrdciil kijnlisls, marched ropidly up 
the Mohawk tuwardi the Indian rrontlera. Amonit thorn who aocom- 
ponicd vfuro Daniul Clau*, John and W'tAlot Hmlcr, Barent Froy, 
^ lion Vwt Ktfrkinicr, (iilhcrl 'ricC) Jutictili Brnnt and at lecuit (wo of 
/^ Sir Willtiiin tuhmon'H itonN, twiideH many other men oT weight and 
" influeno:. Ah d whole Ua itarty waii drawn rrom the flower of the 
1^ |io|iul»[i»ii. His nutrch canned ^reat alarm amtmK thoMe who had 
,Q<A' reawm \» dreiul reiirimlii, nnd thojr rained the u)unir)' tn nrmi Iwhiiu) 
y- him under tireience or defending the fronlicr a^ainHt the Indians, 
although lltey did nut venture to o{i))Oiie or attack htm. Near the 
ruins of Kort Stanwix he met a lar^c ikirly of the Oncidai marchin;; 
tn hill relief, but he was forced to leoi-c them behind for wnni of pro- 
J^ visioiiii. On the J 7th of July he reached Oswej(o, A few days l;iter 
y he held a council there with 1450 Indiana, includini( a deimtation 
from tlie Kunms of IVitroit Cuyler, the ma>*or of AUwny, who waa 
following hint U|) the Mohawk with se\'eral liuats laden with [iro- 
visions was detained by Wn enemies, and he was forced to send to 
Oswexatclttc for suitplies. ' He still iirofesscd the most |ieaceal>le - 
intentionH, hut found little dttliculty in persuading the Indians "to 
resolve to co^iemte with with His Majesty's troo|it In defence of the 
communication and waterK emplyin)t into the St. I Jwrenre, and in 
the annopnce of the enemy, and to send their Imnd of warrior* 
present with him to Montreal to ins|>ire their de]K'ndenis there with 
the same resoluiiim," Meiuis of tmns|M)rt were nnt available, nnd 
several weeks cliiised liefure he »'a.s able to set sail in a slnop ond 
sevenil batieauii, t;iking with him only no Indians, 'I'be Hotilla 
arrived at M<mtrL-.-il in Auj>ust, and Johnson advised the governor th.it 
it would ItL- ux[)odiem to put the Indians in motion with as little de- 
lay as |iussil)k'. as they could not emlure l)ein^kept in idleness, CaVle- 
ton replied tliat they must Iw amused in some other way, as he did not 
consider it wise to ]>erinit them to advance l)eyond the province line. 
In other words, he had deteniiinetl to employ then) 00 ihe defensive 
only. A few days later, 1600 Canadian Indians assembled there and 
flRreed to adopt ll>e same policy, t^nlorel Cl.ius has recorded the . 
arguments used by him 10 effi.-ct this result. He described "the New 
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Engtanden insulting the troops and becoming the aggressors at Ijsx* 
ington ; their unwarrantable and rebellious invasion of Canada, a 
country not the least concerned in the dispute ; their being then in 
possession of the territory about I^ke Champlain which His Majesty 
allotted to them for hunting and fishing ; the danger of their losing 
those means of subsistence in case the rebels should get footing there. 
*rheir ilUusage of the Indians in general and stripping them of all 
their lands if not guarded against by the Crown ; the striking example 
of their own (>eople living among them, some of whom they made 
slaves or servants of, and got their lands frcmi them in o fraudulent 
manner, which would be the case with all the Indians should they 
become the rulers of the continent of America." 

Six hundred warriors next attended a conference with the 
governor and openly pro|)osed to warn the New Mngkindcrs to evac- 
uate Ticonderoga and Crown l^oint, and in the event of a refusal to 
lay waste their frontiers, Carleton thanked them for their good will, 
but declared that all he wanted them to do was to station a party, ot 
their young men at St. Johns, to serve as scouts for that garrison and 
watch the movements of the enemy. 

Fifty warriors were selected and sent forward under Captain 
(lilbert Tice, with Walter Butler and Peter Johnson (a natural son of 
Sir William) as his lieutenants. Their number was afterwards in- 
creased to 125, and on the 6ih of S.epicmber ninety of them ambushed 
and repelled with heavy loss a large body of Americans advancing to 
besiege that place. In this skirmish Captain Tice was badly wounded 
and Captain Daniel, **a faithful Mohawk," and Several other Indians, 
were killed. On the 25ih of September, Ethan Allen .appeared sud- 
denly on the island of Montreal at the head of 140 men and advanced 
rapidly against the town, which was then quite unfortified and weakly 
garrisoned. Captain Crawford sallied out to meet the invaders with 
forty men of the 26th Regiment and a few volunteers from among 
the residents. He held them in rheck until Lieutenants Butler and 
Johnson, with thirty rangers and Indians, briskly assailed them in the 
flank. The Americans took shelter in a largebarn, but when a field- 
piece was brought against the building they surrendered at discretion. 




Lieui. Johnson, "an intrepid nnd nctive young man," took their 
leader with hti own hand in the punuit. 

A few days Inter Guy Johnion once mwe requeued permlulon 
to lend K body of Indiaim ag&init the enemy, but wu tf^\n reftiied, 
xo reluctant wai the governor to eipploy them In ofTcnilve operatloni. 
On learning hli dccUion moot of them returned home much discon- 
tented, lohnsun «nd Claus M once applied for le&vji of abunce, and 
ulled for England in November. Their conduct naturally oppeared 
to Carleton very like a dewrtion of their ymi at a moii trying and 
critical time, and Rnding that he himself would be inevitably ithut up 
whhin the walls of Quebec during the winter, he deiqiatched to 
Niagara Colonel Butler, who was next to them in rank in the depart- 
ment, and had been nnuied by Johnson as his deputy during his 
absence, liutler's instructions from the governnr merely directed 
him to preserve the good will of the Indians and retain them in an 
attitude of absolute neutrality. 'Iliis alone proved a task of supreme 
difficulty, as tlie country of the Six Nations was already overrun with 
spies and emissaries in the service of the Congress, of whom the mis- 
sionaries Crosby and Kiiktand, and rhe interiireter, I)eane, were the 
most lealttus and influential. They had even begun to plan the 
capture of Niaf^ara, nbere there was a sufficient quantity of military 
stores to tempt an attack. 'l*he confidence of the Indians was greatly 
shaken by the sticrcssful invasion of Canada, which was continually 
being trumpeted in their ears by these men, 

Butler summoned meeting after meeting with lluauating success, 
He distributed presents with a liberal hand, and reminded the 
Indians alike of their recent pledges and tbeir ancient friendship and 
alliance with the Kin};. There is conclui^ive evidence that he faith- 
fully obeyed his instructions and "spoke lo them of nothing but 
pe.ice," until March, 1776, when he received a message requiring him 
to send down a twdy of warriors (o assist in the reconquest of the 
province. In this task he was quite successftil. A hundred of the 
Senecas and CLiyugas readily consented to go to Montrtal lo oi>en a 
p,issn<;e for traders and to "make a path," for Col. Johnson, whom 
the) expected to return at that lime. At Oswegaichic they were 
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joined by an equal number of Missassaugas, assembled from the 
north shore of l^ke Ontario, and a small party of the 8th regiment, 
under Capt. Forster. The advaiiced post of the Amerrcans at the 
Cedars, occupied by 400 men with two 5eld-guns, surrendered to 
them after a very faint show^f resistance, and a reinforcement of 120 
more was cut to pieces next day. This sudden diversion contributed 
niaterially to force the enemy out of Montreal, and liuiler felt, not 
unre%isonab1y, that no small share of credit was due himself as the 
organi;ccr of the expedition. In the meantime he had persuaded 
the Six Nations in a body to declare that they would take no part 
in the war, and to send a message to their wesitern allies urging them 
to ado))t the same |>olicy. Accordingly we fmd the western Indians 
informing the American agent at Pittsburg that they would not per- 
mit an army to pass through their country, and that conse()uently he 
must not think of attempting the expedition against Detroit, which 
had been talked of for some time past. il%iving thus for the moment 
secured the "Upper Posts** from all danger of an attack, lluiler 
labored steadily to strengthen his intUience among the Indians. He 
knew that at every meeting spies in the pay of Congress had been 
present, who reported all that took place to their employers. In 
some instances these were white men, but usually they were Oneida 
or Dcleware Indians, whom it was dillicult to detect or exclude His 
next step was to secure the expulsion of all known emissaries of the 
enen^y from their territories. Agents of his own were then tpiictly 
established in the principal villages to collect intelligence and keep 
the Indians in good humor. One of the ablest of these was Willian^ 
Caldwell, a young adventurer belonging to a good family in Phila- 
delphia, who had assisted a number of British officers to escape from 
prison and safely guided them through the intervening wilderness to 
Niagara. Among others may be named Harent Krey, brother of 
C\>l(mel Hendrick Frey of Tryon county, John Johnson, an Oneida 
trader of much experience, and Williau) and Peter, half-bhxKl sons 
of the late Sir William Johnson. \ steady though slender tide of 
fugitives was already setting in frou) the border settlentenls both of 
New York and Pennsylvania, to Niagara, and he was soon enabled to 
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organiM from them a body of thoroughly truttwor|hy and efficient 
lusistinti, most c^ whom were ible to ipeak one or more Indian 
languages. Yet he rolled to olHain the aid of Alexander McKee of 
Pittsburg, who was almost onmtixMent amof% the Shawanese and 
other western tribes, for his letten were intercepted and McKee was 
instantly confined. 

Despairing of success bj' any other means, the Americans tiegan 
to conroct schemes for kidnapping Butter. At the general council 
of the confederacy Sangerachta, prtnciiut war-chief of theSenecas, 
' publicly accused the Oneidoi of having entortained sudi a |)ro|KMal, 
and asserted that (lencrat Schuyler had promised them $]jo for 
Hiitler'a scalp or person. Rumor said the rev.-ard was subwiiuenily 
increased to $1000. Schuyler's correspondence shows that the plan 
was approved, but there Is no mention of the reward. 'I*he minds of 
most uf the Ii)di;ins continued unsettled and wa\-ering tu the end of 
the year. It was generally tiutH>osed that they would ultimately }oin 
the iwrty they beliweJ most likely to succeed, and it was admitted 
that it would be almost imiHmiltte to keep them neutral much longer. 
HritUh victories in Canada in the early part of the year were nearly 
counterbalanced by the loss of Koston. Intelligence of the capture 
of NewYork by (ieneral Howe and his subsequent successes, iwo- 
duced a remarkable sensation among them, and some tribes were 
with diflicuhy restrained from rising at once and attacking the fron> 
tiers. It was at dm critical moment that Joseph Brant upjieared 
amuni: the Scneins, iKvompanied by Capt. I'ice, bearing a \-erbal 
messn){c from <itiy Johnson to the Sin Nations, desiring thcni to 
hold themselves in readiness to co-o|H:nite with Hoive. 'I'liey had 
made their way in disguise from N'ew Vork through a rei;ion swarm- 
ing n-ith enemies. Itrant had witnessed Howe's vii-iories, and hi& 
ot>servalions had thoroi.ii(h1y convinced him of the power of Knglund. 
.'Mrendy he entertained drvains ol'n great Indian confederncy eiitending 
from l>elri)ii to Motilrg.-il, inde|K'ndcnt of, but imilcd in close nllianre 
with, the English, Mis fiery eluipiencc stirred the InOiuns wherever 
he went, and when he arrived nt Niagara in l)cceml)er he had already 
obtained imny assurances of active su|)poTt, Hiitler decided to .ibide 
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by his original instructions firom Carleton> and received him coldly. 
After a ver)* short stay, Brant resumed his agitation, travelling from 
village to village throughout the length and breadth of the league, 
not omitting to visit the hostile Oneidas, among whom he possessed 
some personal influence through his marriage into that tribe, urging 
them all to prei^are for hostilities in the spring. 

In Tryon county the situation of the remaining loyalists had 
steadily hcronte less endurable. 1'heir opponents, strengthened by 
the arrival of troops front New England, had obtained full control of 
all public affairs. H'hey did not M\ to make relentless use of their 
power. One of their first acts was to disarm Hutler*s tenants, and 
reorganize the itiilitia under oHlicei*s upom whom they could rely 
implicitly. The Articles of Association against the Oovernment 
were then presented to everybody. A few determined loyalists, such 
' as Colonel Frey, the Reverend John Stuart, and Henry Hare, whose 
tragic fate will be noticed later, flrmly refused to sign, and were im- 
prisoned. Sir John Johnson, surrounded by his tenants and strong 
in local influence, ventured to set them at deflance, telling the com- 
mittee that he would rather lose his head than con>ply, and began 
se<^retly to form a regintent for the support of the (iovernn>ont. His 
intentions were suspected, and (ieneral Schuyler with 4,000 men 
marched against him and disarmed the whole of his friends and 
tenants without firing a shot. Sir John was forced not only to sign a 
|\irole, but to give a bond for its observance. All his ready money 
was impounded, and a strict seanh made for hidden arnts. Six lead* 
it^g men among the Highlanders and as many of the Knglish and 
hutch inhabitants were carried ofl" as hostages. Although this was 
derisively termed by the loyalists " Schuyler's pe.icock expedition/' 
it really had very important results. All hope of a successful rising 
was ended, and the committees were henceforth at liberty to continue 
their oppression without fear of reprisals. All open dissent was 
instantly and severely punished. 

For some months afterwards. Sir John Johnson was constantly 
annoyed by inquisitorial visits and required 16 give reasons for every 
movement. Finally, it was determined to make him a prisoner and 



remove the vntire body of Highlanden (Irom the count)-. Srhuylcr 
wrote a letter relcatiing him fram his parole, and Bent a New Jersey 
regiment to deliver it, and at the Mtme time uke him intu custody. 
By aome meant Johnun was forewarned of thli anful schemu and he 
detennined to make hit escape (o Canada. Montreal was knuwn to 
be still in the hands of the enemy, but a British fleet and army were 
said to he ascending the St, l^wrence. Hastily assumblin); 170 of 
hiN iKnonal IViends and tenants, he fled through lhc||rcitt Ailirondac 
wildcrnt'HN towards St. Kegiii, guided by a few tailhfiil Muhawk-i. 
'I'licy had not h&d time to collect proviatons, and during ihe nine dnys 
they were in the woodt the whole [any lived entifely u|ion wild 
onions, roots, and leaves of beech trees. When they arrived at 
Oughnawraga they were quite exhausted with fatigue and half dead 
with hunger. In a few days Johnson's force was swelled by Cana- 
dians and Indians to $00, and he crossed over to Montreal where he 
arri\-ed (he day after Sir (tuy Carleton had recovered |Hn.se)'!ii(>n. 

After his night, the |wRiwution of the mlsurabli: loyalists tliiit 
remained Iwhlnd was reneK-ed with increased rigor, of (iuy juhu- 
aon's house only the walls were lelt standing. Johnson llall wan con- 
verted into a barmcks and the contents arricd ulT or UcNtroyed. 
Iddy Johnson and Mn. Duller, vrith their children, ihete removed to 
Albany as hostages, together with the families of most of the High- 
lander&and other refugees. The committee remarked si^nilkandy, 
that as lone ^ their wives and children were in their hands neither. 
Johnson nor llutter would hardly dare to net niininHi them, and if they 
did their families "would not lie mvcd from the violence of the 
l»eo|)le." That this niinht 1« no vain threat ft.ns clearly shown by a 
recent occurrence at Boston, where ihe wife and daughter of Captain 
Fenton, an obnoxious loyalist, had actually been tarred, feathered, 
and paraded tbroufjh the streets hy a mob of women. Colonel Krey, 
late member of the I'roincial .\ssemblv, and seviniy more of the 
prind|>al inhabitants, were deported to New KngUud. Of the Hijth- 
landers, none were permitted to stay behind unless they would consent 
to give at least five hostages in every hundred persons, "on condition 
of iKing put to death if those that remained should take up anns or in 
any way assist the enemy." 
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For some months Lady Johnson was |>ermitted to remain quietly 
with a relative in Albany, and found means to keep up a secret cor* 
respondence with her husband. But towards the end of the year, 
having learned that she was **a person of great art and political 
intrigue, and of great firmness of mind, and most warmly attached to 
that cause w*hich is so inimical to the freedom and independence of 
the American States, and has done great injury to the American 
cause," the New York Convention gave orders that she should be 
removed to a safer place and u)ore closely watched. 

There were still numbers of quiet but steadfast loyalists in 
Albany and Tryon counties, who were known to be biding their time 
to rise in arms. In the heart of the valley was the remnant of the 
Mohawks, surrounded by suspicious neighbors and narrowly watched, 
but ready to obey the summons of Johnson or Butler. Brant had 
not dared to ap|>roach nearer to them than Onondaga, and more 
than one letter written to prepare ihcm for flight had been inter- 
ceptcd and only provoked stricter surveillance. 

The Congress had not abandoned its hopes of enlisting some of 
the Indians in its service. During the summer of 1776, the Indian 
Commissioners were authorised to engage any number of the Six 
Nations not exceeding 2000, and to promise them a substantial 
reward for every prisoner belonjjing to the regular army which they 
should make. It was suggested that they might even he bribed to 
surprise and deliver Kort Niagara into their hands by a promise of 
plunder of its contents, Such, however, was the temper of the 
Indians when they assembled, that the Anterlcan Commissioners from 
motives of policy, abstained from making any overtures to them, 
having been previously warned by their agents that these mi^ht pro- 
duce an unfavorable impression. 

Brant had continued his agitation with much success, in fact 
only the Oneidas had oflercd any serious opposition. Alarmed by 
his activity, the New York Convention engaged a party to kidnap him, 
but that project came to nothing. His own indiscretion caused him 
to meet with a not undeserved rebuff in an unexpected quarter. 
Elated by his favorable reception among the Senecas, he had written 



to the Indium of the Lxke of Two Mountain! dinuftding them tnm 
lerving. under Sir Guy Cvletont and inviting them to Join him 
innead, promiting if tbey did that they should be allowed ** to malte 
war in their own way," His letter wai ihown to Carletmt, who wm» 
naturally annoyed at this bold attempt to interTere with his plani,juid 
construed it to tnean that Brant intended "an indiscriminate attack, 
wherein vromen and children^ aged and infirm, innocent as well a* - 
the guilty, will be equally exposed to their fury," He instructed 
Butler in the strongest terms to prevent any such movement In 
consetjuence liutler efTectually put an end to Brant's design l^ 
refusing to supply him with powder and other articles, when he 
returned to Niagara to prepare for his campaign. Brant's indigna- 
tion knew no bounds, and he left the place deeply offended vrith 
Butler, to whose "envy and jealousy" he solely attributed the 
refusal 

However, the policy of the British Government with respea to 
the Indians had already undergone a change, and in May, 1777, 
Carleton received instructions to employ a body of the Six Natimis 
in an invasion of the State of New York, uking due pre- 
cautions "by placing proper persons at their head to conduct 

their parties and restrain them from committing violence on the wetl- 
aflected and inoffensive inhabitants." 

There is no evidciice that Butler had ever advocated this step. 
At the end of the wnr he studiously avoided defending it, and con- 
tented liimscif by Stiyint;, "Of the importance of the object I had no 
right to judge, either as a subject or a soldier. In both these capaci- 
ties 1 submiued this 10 ihg consideration of my superiors, whose 
ideas of the policy, and even the necessity of conciliating the affeaions 
of the Indians and of steadily attaching them to the British Govern- 
ment, will best appear from the unwearied pains which have been 
taken for that purpose from the first settlement of the colonies.' 

Only a month before, he had warmly ui^ed the chiefs to take 
every means to prevent their people from committing any depreda- 
tions on tlie frontiers. He was afterwards severely censured in their 
oAicial correspondence by Col. Claus and Sir John Johnson, for 
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having expended large sums among the Indians and yet kept them 
inactive while the enemy had taken possession of Fort Stanwix.. l*hey 
even hinted that he was then wavering in his allegiance. Yet all the 
time Butler had been faithfully and quietly executing his instructions, 
and when he received fresh instructions he carried them out with the 
same imperturbable fidelity and resolution as before. 

On the 5th June, 1777, he received a letter from Carleton> 
•directing him to collect as many Indians as possible and join Col. 
St. Lcger, who had orders to advance from Montreal against Fort 
Stanwix, which stood on the present site of Rome, N. Y, The 
whole force was to be assembled at Oswego about the end of July. 

Refugees had continued to arrive at Niagara from the Mohawk, 
many of them being persons of influence, and during the winter a 
Mr. Dcpue brought letters from seventy inhabitants of the Susque- 
hanna, announcing their wish to enlist as rangers under Butler's 
command. He had already encouraged them to join him at Niagara, 
and he next sent active agents among the Six Nations and Missas* 
saugas to collect warriors for the proposed expedition. By the advice 
of the Senccas, the Indians at Detroit were also invited to send a 
contingent. Before the middle of June Butler was able to announce 
that the agents of Congress had been l)anicd in their efforts to draw 
the Indians to the Councils they had convened at Pittsburg and 
Albany, and to send the Ciovernor a list oC Hve captains, nine lieu- 
tenants, and 75 rangers, most of whom could speak some Indian 
language, Small parties of loyalists were daily arriving, with fresh 
tales of hardship and ruthless persecution. They reported that many 
more were merely waiting for a favorable opportunity to follow their 
example, and led Butler to believe that he could raise a battalion of 
five hundred men very quickly. Equally favorable reports came in 
from other quarters. Mr. Jessup actually enlisted a hundred men 
near Albany, and Captain McDonhel of Sir John Johnson's regiment, 
brought off as many more from Schoharie to Crown Point. 

On the other hand, the regiment of German riflemen detailed as 
part of St Leger*s force, with the exception of" a single company, had 
not yet arrived at Quebec. The number of regular troops was 
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«ccordingly diminished by more than a third, and amounted to In* 
than 500, made up or detadiments from four difTerent corpi. San- 
gentchta, the Seneca chief, headed about 100 of that nation, and Brant 
arrived at Oswego with as many gathered from several trUies. Other 
parties swelled the entire number of Indians collected there to 800 
or 1000. But it soon became manifest that a majority of these hod 
not come with any intention of fightinif. CoL Claushad arrived fn>m 
Enitlnnd with a commission appointing him superintendent of all the 
Indians employed in the exiiedition. Carleton wait consequently 
coniiwlled to ratify the aptwiniment, but he was to thoroughly welt 
satisfied with Butter's conduct that he declined to displace him, but 
requested him to act as second in command. Butler loyally accepted 
the decision and consented to serve under his personal enemy. 

Brant, with a few Indiims, weni forward cheerfully enough to 
assist a |>artY of light infnnlry in surrotmding the fort, but Butler was 
detained for several days by the remainder in needlessly prolonged 
conferences, and he did not succeed Jn bringing them up to the )»lace 
until the sih of Au(:ust. At the verj' instant of his arrival, the start* 
ling infurmntlun came in that 800 or tooo of the Tryon County 
militia, under (>cn. Herkimer, were on the march to relic\'e the jtarri* 
son and would be within twelve nules of it that night. Half of St 
l^er'ti sntall regular force was scattered along his line of communi- 
cation fur twenty milvK, cnga):ed in cutting a road and bringing up 
the artillery and nIotos. Hesidcs the Indiims he had Iwrely ajo nten 
in cnmii. There were ;so in the fort, which was found tn be iinvx- 
luctuilly s)roii}!. Itmlur luuld only muster 400 Indiuns, Init he was ' 
at once liirecicd to inarch with tliose to waylay the appro.icbing 
enemy. Sir Juhn Juhnson volunteered to accompany him at the 
head of his light company. This, with a party of rangers, made a 
l)arly of eighty white soldiers. They advanced Ryu miles, and halted 
for the nighl. . In the morning their scouts announced that the eneniy 
was ap|>ro;iching and only a few miles away. E\'en then it appears 
that Butler still ho])ed to avoid bloodshed and that the militia might 
be induced to disperse without coming to blows. He may have had 
reason to sus|ject that many of them were apathetic or even friendly. 
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Gen. Herkimer*! own brother, brothe^in•laW| and nephew were at ^ 
that moment serving as officers with the Indians. Other families, 
were divided in a similar manner. Butler accordingly proi)osed that 
the relieving force should be summoned to lay down its arms and 
disband. But Brant and the Indians generally were eapter for battle, 
and hotly opposed this. Their opinion prevailed and the whole force 
moved forward and selected a position near the "Orisca field," where 
the n)ad leading to Fort Stanwix crossed a marsh in the bottom of a 
deep ravlnci by means of a rude causeway. Dense thickets on both 
sides of the narrow wagon-truck made this an ideal spot for an am- 
buscade. On the crest of the further slope, Johnson's light infantry 
w*as stationed across the road to block the way at the proper moment, 
while the Indians were hidden among the thickets, with instructions 
to gain the rear of the advancing column and entirely surround it 
before l^ginning the attack. 

They had not been there long before the creaking of the pon- 
derous ox-wagons, in which they conveyed their baggage and i)ro* 
visions, announced the approach of Herkimer's force. When they 
reached the marsh the flanking parties closed in upon the main body 
to cross the causeway, and the attenuated column advanced heed- 
lessly into the jaws of the trap prepared for them. During his march 
Herkimer had been joined by sixty Oneidas, but even these practised 
woodsmen had failed to notice any sign of danger. The causeway 
was already hopelessly choked with their unwieldy wagons, when the 
eagerness of some drunken Indians precipitated the attack and saved 
the rear-guard from the fate that overtook the rest of the column. 
The first deliberate volley that burst upon them from a distance of a 
very few yards was terribly destructive. Klated by the sight and 
maddened with the smell of blood and gunpowder, many of the 
Indians rushed from their coverts to complete the victory with spear 
and hatchet. The rear-guard promptly ran away in a wild panic. 
Of the remainder many were slaughtered almost without resistance, 
but some cool-headed fellows kept up a running fight until the clouds 
burst in a terrific rainstorm, which put an end lo the further use of 
fire-arms. Even then the pursuit was continued until tidings came that 
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the garrtton had made a lonle and lalcen poaietiion of pwtA 
cnmpk Butler estiniited that the militia left 5ve hundred of their 
number on the field, of whom at least two hundred were killed, 
llie Indians butchered many after they had tURendered, in revenge 
for the «>mi>aratiYe1y heavy losx they had themselrei sustained 
through their unwonted recklessness in engaging in a hand to hand 
fight 'lliirtyithrcc Indians u-cre killed and twenty-nine wounded. 
>fore than half oC these w«rc Senecns. Cai)tainR Hare and Wihun 
of thu tm^n were killml, and I'nvate David Snttrd was wounded i 
one ulticcr uf jDhiiNun's ri^iiuent'wai killed and two n-cru wounded. 
IX'cisive as this success ait|)cared nt thu time, it proved a l»rren 
victory. 'I*he fort was too strong to be taken by assault, the garrison 
rcniaincd defiant, and the IteNiegers had no aniltcry caiuble erf iiiak- 
ing a breach in the (lufi^nct's, As usual after n ^ucceMsful lialltc, the 
Indiiins Iwgan to dis|>ursc witli whatever booty they had obtained. 
Those who remained were surly and dis|)irited by the plunder of their 
camp during the sortie, by which the)* lost their blankets and ntuch 
of their clothing, "having gone in their shirts as naked to action." 
When it became known that a much lar,ter and better disciplined 
force, under Benedict Arnold, was on its way to relieve the place. St 
I^er had noahernative but to raise the siege and return to Montreal. 
Butler went to Quebec to settle his accounts, taking with hini 
three of the princi[)al chiefs to present them to the Go\'ernor. He 
then renewed his proposal to raise a battalion of rangers to serve with 
the Indians, to whUh Sir (luy Cirloton readily consented, and fur- 
nislicd liini with "bcniing orders" for the cnlisim<;nt of eiglit com- 
panies, each comiiosed of a captain, a liautenam, three serj^eanis, three 
corjKirals, and fifty privates. 'I'wo of these companies were to bv 
formed of "iicople speakingihe Indian languaae and .acquainted with 
their custom;^ and manner of making war," and were to receive four 
shillin^rs. New York currency, a day. 'I'lie remaining companies, "to 
be com|>osed of people well acquainted with the woods, in consider- 
ation of the fateague they are liable to undergo," were to receive two 
shillings a day. The whole were required to clothe and arm them- 
■ selves entirely at their own expense. This was considered extremely 
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high payi and ii was subsequently estimated by General Haldimand 
that these eight companies of rangers cost the Government as much 
as twenty comi)anies of regular infantry. 

On the same day, (Sept. 15th,) Col. Butler received instructions 
to march with such rangers as he had already enlisted or could enlist 
at once, and as large a body of Indians as could be collected without 
exposing their country to invasion, and form a junction with Gen. 
Burgoyne*s army. On his way to Niagara he received much dis- 
couraging information. The Indians had protested warmly against 
the withdrawal of the British troops from Oswego, saying that they 
were being abandoned to their enemies contrary to the assurances 
they had received. Sickness prevailed to such an extent at Niagara 
that the garrison was reduced to seventy-five men fit for duty. 
Schuyler had promptly seixed the opportune moment, when the 
Indians were still fuming with disappointment, and invited them to 
meet him at the German Flats, "to settle what was i)ast and renew 
their former chain of friendship^" adding that he '*did not blame 
them for what had happened, but he had long ago told them that Col. 
Butler would lead them to ruin." He requested that they would 
**dcliver him up and not follow his wicked counsels any mure." He 
announced his intention of taking possession of Oswego, and declared 
that if he found that Butler had gone to Niagara, he would follow him 
thither, and if he had gone to Montreal he would intercept him on 
his return. 

A letter from a trader at Niagara informed Butler that some of 
the Senecas were much displeased with him, and that the loyal chiefs 
were alarmed and anxious for his speedy return. 

At the same time Claus and Johnson were steadily endeavoring 
to undermine his influence by every means within their reach. 'I'hey 
criticised his actions with undisguised rancor, and confidently pre- 
dicted that he would not succeed in enlisting many rangers. 

Upon arriving at Carleton Island, at the foot of Lake Ontario, 

Butler learned that the Oncidas, Onondagas and Tuscaroras had 

actually accepted the hatchet tendered them by General Schuyler, 

and hAd proved their hostility by making prisoners of some loyalists 
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paMinR through thdr eounuy. Hit wn Walter utd two other officers 
of the Indian Deportment were confined st Albany, hcnvily ironed, 
and otherwise cruelly treated. He hod intended to proceed over- 
land from Oswego to Niagara, pasdng through all the principal 
Indian village* on his way and engi^inft warriort for his pToiwsed 
expedition. This des^n he was then-forced to abandon as being too 
dangerous, and went on by water. At Niagara he was ovcrtakon by 
the Astounding intelligence of the surrender of Burgoync's whole 
army. Consequently the movement he had been instructed to make 
was no longer practicable. Most of his rangers had marched over- 
land to the Sustiuchanna after the st^;e of Fon Stanwix was raised, 
with orders to drive cattle from the settlements to Niagara for the 
maintenance of the garrison, but nothing had been heard of them 
since the forest had swallowed them. 

Presently Joseph Brant atrived, stilt resolute and hopeful. He 
had attended a general meeting of the whole conredci.icv at Onon- 
dag.1, at which there had been a very stormy debate over their future 
policy. The majority of the Senecas and Cayugas were still friendly, 
and at their sit^estion Butler boldly summoned the other tribes to 
come to him and deliver up the hatchet they had accepted from 
Schuyler, adding, signiRcantly, that none but his real friends need 
apiKsr. He must have been agreeably surprised at the success of 
thia uKasurc. All the chiefs of the Tuscaroras and Onondaga* 
obc)^.^! very promptly, They surrendered the hatchet and war>belt 
they had received, and humhly proniised to follow his advice in 
future, 

.'\ trusty courier inKtanily sped olT through the K'oods towards 
New York with a message for the commander of the British forces 
on the Hudson, announcing tlint they were ready fur action, and 
asking for instructions. " Our friends," Butler said in conclusion. 
" are determined to be so, in the worst of times." 

His former agent, l>epue, again hurried to the Susquehanna to 
seek fresh recruits, and hasten the return uf the rangers already 
there. l/)yalisls continued to arrive, and by the middle of Decem- 
ber the' first comi)any of rangers whs comtiteted, and Butler expected 
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to form two mor^ upon the return of his recruiting officers. Then 
followed tidings of ah unexpected disaster. The party of rangers 
detached from Oswego to the Susquehanna was conducted by James 
Secord. After prolonged wanderings they were surprised by an 
overwhelming force, and thirty taken prisoners. The remainder dis- 
persed, and several had returned to their former homes. At the 
same time the Senecas and Cayugas were seriously alarmed by re- 
peated rumors of an attack upon their villages by the masterful 
Connecticut settlers in Wyoming, who had already set the State 
Government of Pennsylvania at complete defiance. Butler's force 
had then increased to 125, and he immediately prepared to march 
to their support. These tribes gave him the strongest assurances of 
their fidelity, and he mentioned that with the object of strengthening 
their determination they had resorted to **some superstitious rites 
which have often produced tflccts upon a fierce and barbarous 
people." 

Their fears proved groundless at the time, and the Senecas 
haughtily refused to receive a belt sent to them from Schuyler, reply- 
ing that the blood of their kinsmen was still reeking from the ground 
and that he had l)een the cause of shedding it. Their war-parties 
then fell \\\>o\\ the border settlements of Pennsylvania, lying between 
the east branch of the Susquehanna and the Kiskismenitas Creek, 
and in a few days reduced them to smouldering ruins, driving the 
unfortunate inhabitants that escaped into the numerous small forts 
built for their protection. It is admitted that the rough frontiers- 
men of that quarter had given the Indians abundant provocation for 
several years past, for which dreadful retribution was then exacted. 
**The inhabitants," said Timothy Pickering in a letter to Washington, 
**ap|vear, many of them, to be a wild, ungovernable race, little less 
savage than their tawny neighbors, and by savage barbarities in fact 
provoked them to revenge, but the innocent are now involved in one 
common calamity with the guilty, and all are greatly dishearteneil/^ 
McKec had escaped from Pittsburg and safely arrived at Detroit* 
where he took charge of the Indian department, Kverywhere there 
were undoubted signs of reaction. Soon after McKee's flight from 
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ntubiirg I phH to turprise the fort «u diicovered and marTy'c 
inhabitiints were imprisoned. Thirty desperate men from the neigh- 
boring country then attempted to make their>A)>. to Docroit, but some 
were killed and others driven back by the Indians. (.Governor 
Hamilton wai inrormed that two hundred (lenons were prepared to 
come away in a body if they could obtain a safe conduct through 
the Indian territory. 

During the winter, the Senecas cjierully abstniimd Trom molest- 
ing the frontier of Mew York until they found an opportunity of 
rvinoving such ol their friends as might be exposed lu rttnliaiion, 
when they told Duller that they meant "to stril;e in .1 hudy." This 
information caused him to march among them wjili ihc object of 
controlling and directing their movements in accordance wiih his 
instructions,nnd of meeting various particx of recruits which he Icirncd 
were on their way to join him. I.crters from the froniicr informed 
him that one otVicer had enlisied nearly a hundred iuk:n, and that ; 
others Iwd likewise been moderately succesKfiil. He confidently 
ftntici|>atcd that he would be able to complete his battalion iiumedi- ' 
utely after reaching the settlements. Many of liis best ri,'(:ruits were 
drawn from the east branch of the Susquehanna, wliere nil persons 
8usi)ected of loyalist leanings were keenly pettcmtetl. Accordinftly, 
he lie^an his march from Niagara on the mdof Miiy, itjS, and after 
holding a Council with the Indioni at Canadnsng.1, the principal 
village of the Scncchu, situated near the present site of (leneva, N. Y., 
fixed his headipinriLrs at Unadilla on the Sustpichnnna. 'Ilic white 
inhabitants of thai village were all loyalists. There were two grist 
mills in ihe vicinity which could be used to grind flour for his fcirce. 
It was eiputlly near the froiilitrs of the three States of New N'ork, New 
Jersey, anil 1'ennsylvania, which he could thus menace and alarm at 
once, aiul he I'iniUl easily "fall upon Nuch (Kirt (if New \'«rk" a» would 
enable hin( lo juin Sir Henry Clinton whenever he received orders 
for thai ptiv|iosc. In the mi'ttnlime, it was his intcntiim to protect 
the Indian villages from nttiuk and to make war sustain war by Inking 
his supplies from the enemy, sweeping alung and breaking up their 
"back settlements" as he did so. In this way he an(icii>ated that 
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he might create a diversion of considerable importance in favor of 
Clinton or Ho\ve» in their operations nearer the seaboard 

He found the Senecas suffering severely from want of both food 
and clothing through the stoppage of the usual channels of trade by 
the war« but still resolute in their hostility to the Americans, They 
had sent spies to the Council called to meet at Johnstown by 
Schuyler, as Commissioner of Congress, and l^a Fayette as represent- 
ative of the King of France. It was attended by 700 Indians, 
chiefly Oneidas and Onondngns. Schuyler and I^ Fayette addressed 
them in turn, assuring them of the favor and prote»:tion of Congress 
and its ally. A liberal quantity ot presentsi was then distributed and 
the Indians atnioiinced their intention of remaining neutral. 

The officers of Congress in the State of New York had not 
been deceived by the inactivity of the Senecas during the winter. 
Stockades were built in every settlement. As they seldom ventured 
to put much dependence on the local militia, these posts were gener- 
ally occupied by detachments of Continental troops front Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, or distant parts of New York. Four hundred 
women and children belonging to the families of the principal loyalist 
refugees were seized and confined at Albany as hostages for the safety 
of the frontier. Butler's entire family was then in the hands of his 
bitterest enemies, and his eldest son was reported to be slowly dying 
from the effects of his treatment. There was scarcely an officer in 
the rangers or the Indian Department that had not some near relative 
among the captives. Kvery parly of fugitives had some fresh story 
of outrage and cruelty to relate. Several loyalist recruiting olVuiers 
had been taken and unceremoniously hanged. Still, recruits con- 
tinue to come in, blaming with a fierce desire for retaliation, but 
generally ragged, footsore, and weak with hunger and travel. Doubt- 
less there was some exaggeration in their version of their wrongs, but 
there could be no dispute as to.the leading facts. ** The confiscation 
of the effects of the disaffected,'* (General Roberdeau, a member of 
Congress, reported, **is very irregular, and the brutality offered to 
the wives and children of sou^c of them, as I am. informed, in taking 
from them even their wearing apparel, is shocking." 
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Thne fi^tivei had liitle knowledge of drill or militaif "d 
line, but the chief requisites of a good ninger being, bs General 
Haldimand subipquently remarked, " to ahoot veil, to march well, 
and to endure privation and fatigue," they came well ichooled in , 
these respects, and many minor forms of parade could readily be 
diE[>ensed with in service. 

Butler's first step was to send Brant and Lieut. Barent Frey witha 
small iwrty of rangers and Indians to bring away the remainder of the ' 
Mohawks from their vHli^ei, where they were still forcibly detained. 
This was a difficult and dangerous cntertiTise, which was very adroitly 
executed. Butler was cheered at the same time by the unexpected 
appearance of his son U'alter, who had escaped from his Albany 
prison, where he was lying under sentence of death. He had safely 
travelled more than two hundred miles on foot and horseback 
through a country abounding in enemies. Still too sick and weak 
to take command of the comjiany in the rangers to which he had been . 
appointed, he was despatched to Quebec to r^nin health and obtain > 
arms and clothing for the corps. 

From Unadillftit would be a matter of case to strike swiftly either 
at Cherry Valley, Schoharie, or Wyoniing, all jjopuious advanced . 
settlements protected by forts, occupied by strong detachments of 
regular soldiers, and distinguished by the revolutionary fervor of the 
inhabitants, who were chiefly recent immigrants from New Kngland. 
From all of these places the American armies had already drawn 
some rc(;ruits antl sti]»iilies of inesijin.thli.' v,ilue, and it Ita'iime an 
object of no small im|HirtaiKe tu destroy the comiuii hurvcst hufore 
it could be lodged in their mab'a/.Jncs. The Senccns wi-re particularly 
anxious to expel the ^Vyoming settlers, a;;ain.st whom they cherished 
a Ion ^-standing t:'''^dge. Ilrant and Frey were detached with eighty 
men to alarm and harrass Cherry Valley und Schoharie, white llutlcr, 
with' the main Imdy, proceeded in that direction. 

Moving with bewildering rapidity along the skirts of the settle- 
ments, Itrant and Frey made a hasty descent here and there, and kept 
a great stretch of country in constant alarm. Twice they were [mr- 
sued by small bodies of Continental troops, reinforced by the loca t 
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militia, and twice they turned upon their pursuers and by a well- 
planned ambush fairly annihilated them with scarcely any loss to their 
own party. After two months of this guerilla warfare they were able 
to report that they had killed or taken 294 men in arms, and desolated 
a great part of the Schoharie valley, even forcing some of the inhabit- 
ants to take refuge in Schenectady. 

The valley of Wyoming or the County of Westmoreland, as it 
was officially named, contained a very thriving and populous settle- 
ment, entirely com)X)sed of emigrants from Connecticut. Yet it was 
by no means the Arcadia that has been pictured. On the contrary, 
for ten years back it had been a ^cene of strife and violence, and the 
inhabitants had seized and held their farms by force of arms alone. 
Rival land-companies had waged an obstinate struggle for possession 
of the narrow but fertile tract of alluvial soil skirting the river, during 
which small armies were organized, forts built and besieged, many 
houses burnt, and several persons killed. In this conflict, William 
Caldwell, one of Butler\s captains, had served his apprenticcshi[) in 
arms, and many of the rangers were Pennsylvanians who had been 
cx|Kllcd from their holdings by the triumphant invaders and had seen 
their houses wrap|)cd in flames as they fled. The population had in- 
creased so rapidly that it was estimated at 6,000, congregated in a val- 
ley twenty-five miles in length and nowhere more than three in breadth. 
Many thousand bushels of grain had been shipped during the past 
year for the supply of the Continental army near Philadelphia, and it 
was anticiiKited that the harvest then ripening would furnish a still 
greater quantity for the same purpose. The inhabitants were, with 
few e.xccptions, warn) partisans of the Revolution, and had already sent 
two companies of riflemen to serve under Washington. These had 
been recently recalled for the defence of their homes and were ac- 
companied by a small detachment of Continental infantry under 
Colonel Zebulon Hutler. The magistrates had lately shown their 
zeal by the prosecution of some persons living further up the river, 
who were accused of being loyalists. Thirty of these were seized and 
committed to jail in Connecticut. The remainder were summarily 
ejected, and most of them fled to Unadilla and joined the rangers. 
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The IndEuM contended that they were still the righifut < 
oi the lands occupied by the Wyoming people. They had protested 
fniftlessty for more than twenty years afpifnat the lettlement <rf' the 
valley. Sangerachta, the Seneca chief, bftd acted as the spokettnan 
of one deputation that had. been sent to Connecticut to remonstrUe. 
The justice of their claim was then generally admitted, and the 
movement delayed until the disturbances preceding the Revolution 
afforded a favorable <^portunity for reviving it Hamilton, the 
(jovemor of Pennsylv.iniii, declared that " nothing Is more certun 
than that these lands do yet belong to these nations, having never, 
that I heard of, been openly and iairly purchased of them." The 
Connecticut Company next attempted, without success, to bribe Sir 
Wm. Johnson by an offer of half their interesL " I refused iheir 
offer," Johnson said, "with the slight it deserved, and gave them my 
opinion of the whole affair, and also told them the unhappy con- 
secjuences that would follow should they, as so often hinted, force a 
settlement in those parts." He added that he did not believe the 
Six Natrnnj would ever consent to a settlement on their vrar-path and 
best hunting-ground " Thu land-hunger in that " teeming hive, 
Connecticut," wos too iwwerful. lo be long withstood, and the un- 
happy sfiuatters were now doomed to suffer the " wrong that 
amendeth wrong." 

Aside from the land question, the Senecas had a more recent 
cause for irriuttioa In the aummn of the preceding )-enr a party 
from their tril>o htid been invited to visit the sutttemcnt. Liquor 
was givun them (here. Some of them got drunk and uttered \ag\it 
ihrc-its. Tticy were seised, and had l>een detained as hostages ever 
since. In Aiiril, 177$, the chicfH of (lie tribe received a message 
from Colonel Ocnnision and Judge Jenkins in the name of the 
inhabitants, inviting them to a council. Mindful of former treach- 
ery, the Indians .ipplied lo Col. lluiler for the assistance of a body 
of troops to enable them to go in such force as to secure the release 
of the iirisoners. Accordinjjly, Butler was instructed to .iccom|>any 
theui with his whole force. Before this could be done, the Indians 
were further exasperated by an indefensible act of cruelty. A few of 
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their |)eople having approached within five miles of Wyoming, were 
stealthily attacked by a scouting party from the settlement, and two 
men and a woman killed and scalped. 

Floating down the Susquehanna in boats and rafts to the great 
bend at the Three Islands, Butler then marched swiftly through the 
woods with aoo rangers and 300 Indians. On the last day of June 
he encamped tm the summit of a high hill, from which he looked 
down on the greater part of the valley. His scouts brought in a few 
prisoners, and at night he was joined by two loyalists. From these 
men it was learned that his approach had been discovered, and that 
in addition to sixty Continentals the entire militia of the settlement, 
nutnlKfing eight hundred men, had been assenibled in the various 
forts. Of these there were eight or ten, the three largest beitig on 
the same side of the river %is his cam|». Next morning the Indians 
sent a message to Col. Denniston informing him that they had come 
in consequence of his invitation, and were prepared to speak with 
him either as friends or foes. The defiant answer was returned that 
the inhabitants were determined to fight, and **would have all their 
scal|)s before night.** 

Uutlcr nt once marched within view of \Vintemute*s fort, and 
ficnt Lieut John Turney of the rangers to summon it. Terms were 
soon arranged by which the garrison agreed to surrender the place 
with all their arms and stores, and engaged not to bear arms again 
during the war, on the sole condition that their lives should be 
preserved Jenkins' fort next capitulated on the same terms. Forty 
Fort, the remaining garrison on that side of the river, was then 
summoned, but after lot.g deliberation the terms were rejected. Two 
days had been consumed in this way, and on the morning of the 3rd 
July, parties sent out by Butler to collect cattle reported that the ' 
militia were assembling in great numbers near Forty Fort, and 
apparently preparing for an attack. At this the Indians rejoiced 
greatly, and prejwred for action with alacrity, saying that they would at 
least be on an equal footing with them in the woods. Shortly after 
noon four or five lirundred men were seen advancing slowly along the 
river. This force was composed of the entire detatchment of 
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Oontihetttal Enfantry and Wyoming riflemen under ColoneJ Zebulon"' 
Builer, ft veteran soldier who had urved through the French war 
and at the itege of Havana, and the greater pan of the 34th regiment 
of Connecticut militia commanded by Colonel Dermiston, himself. 
For many yean these militiamen had been armed and carefally 
trained, and in the tand-war they had eaxily routed their antagonbti. ' 
. Cnldwetl, who wns destroying Jenkins' fort, was recalled, and at 
four o'clock, when the enemy was siitl nlmut n mile qwayi liutler 
directed Fort W'intumute lo lie set on rirc Supposing that this wa» 
the forerunner of a retreat, the Americans pushed forward raindly. 
He then [tosted his men in a " fme open wood," extending fnm an 
imitoiictraMe marvh to the river, the IndianM being stationed fin the 
right in sis distinct iKtrtiex, and ordered thent to lie flat on the ground 
and reserve their fire until a signal was tiivcn by the Seneca chicC 
He liid aside his military hat, lied a handkerchief around his head, 
and taking a rifle, |>osted himielf in the centre of the rangers. After 
they had passed the burning stockade, the enemy depto^ and 
advanced m line until within two hundred yards of the rangers' post- 
tion, when they discovered them and began firing. The)' had fired 
three rounds without receiving a shot in reply, and gradually advanc* \. 
ed within a hundred )'ards, when Sangerachta gave a shrill whoo|\ 
which was re|>eatcd by each hand of Indian^ in succession and pro* ' 
longed by the rangers. 'Vhin was sut^needcd by a deliliemie and 
deadly volley. Already ibc Indians had turned the enemy's left 
flank hy creeping along the margin of the marsh, and the militia in 
that |Kin of tlu' line gave way in n sudden {unio. The Indians 
darted for^vard to cut off their retreat, and drove them in confusion 
towards the river. .After that they offered but little resistance, and a 
merciless pursuit iK-guii, Many tried to swim the river, and were 
shot or drowned in the act. 

"Our fire was so close and well directed," Uutler said in his 
letter to Col. Bolton, "that the affair was soon over, not lasting alwve 
half an hour from the time they gave the first fire till their flight. In 
this action were taken 317 scalps and only five jnisoners, llie . 
Indians were so exasperated with their loss at Fort Stanwix last year ,/ 
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that it was with difficulty I could save the lives of these few. CoL 
DennistOHi who came in next day with a minister and four others to 
treat for the remainder of the settlement of Westmoreland, told me 
they had lost one colonel, two majors, seven captains, thirteen 
lieutenants, eleven ensigns and 268 privates. On our side we lost 
one Indian killed, two rangers and eight Indians wounded.** 

Only sixty of the entire body that marched out to give battle are 
said to have escA|>cd, of whom fourteen were CuutincntnlM. It is 
certain that Uutlcr strongly diMapprovcd of thlH wholesale sluugluer. 
ThiH Htory was told by a wounded ofliccr who escaped by secreting 
)ijn)8clf in a thicket. After dark he heard the sound of footsteps, and 
two men, whom he recognized as Butler himself and one of his 
officers, passed so near his hiding place that he could overhear 
snatches of their conversation. **It has been a sore day for the 
Yankees," the younger man said ''It has indeed,** replied Butler 
sadly, '*blood enough has been shed.'* 

The three forts at Laruwanak, on the opposite side of the river, 
surrendered at the first summons next morning, and a deputation 
headed by Col. Denniston and a clergyman came from Forty Fort to 
beg for terms for the rest of the settlement. The few surviving 
regulars had fled from the valley during the night Already the 
mills and many farm houses were in flames, and an immense drove 
of cattle had'been collected as plunder by the Indians. 

Butler readily agreed to grant the same conditions that he had 
oflercd before the battle, and even consented thtOt Forty Fort should 
remain standing as a place of refuge for the women and children. 
As a measure of precaution he insisted that all spirits should be 
destroyed before the stores were delivered, and more than one of the 
prisoners remembered to the end of their lives his constant eflbrts to 
prevent the Indians from plundering, and even from taunting the 
inhabitants with their defeat. 

Those who fled from the valley told a far diflerent story of death 
and desolation, which their fears prompted them to embellish with 
blood-curdling and wholly imaginary details. This tale of horror was 
eagerly circulated to throw odium upon the loyalists, and has been 
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repeated with little varlolJon do¥m to the itreicnt day. Undoubtedly 
there was a " muatcre " nt Wyoming, but it was of strong men flying 
from a lost bottle, and not of priaoncm or hclpluss women and 
children as they represented 

By the final capitulation it waa agreed thai all the forts should 
be utterly demolished, the Continental stores surrendered, and that 
none of the inhnbitanta should attain licnr nrm^ 'I'he (triHoncrs on 
Imth HldeM mru to Iw libcrdlcd, and it wih ftirihcr Ntlimlnted Ivy 
lltHlcr that "]im))vnicM taken iVum the |ic<)|ilu inllud 'rorlex tip the 
AwT \k made i^ud, and thai they are to rcninin in peaceable 
[losiicssiun of their farms and unmolested in a rrce trade through this 
state as far as lies in their power." On his pari, he promised to "use 
his utmost influence that the proiKriy of the inhabitants shall be 
preserved entire to them." 

He afterwards asserted in the most solemn language that these 
conditions were faithfully observed by him, while it is not denied 
that they were nolated by Col. Dcnniiiton and others, who appeared 
in arms before the year was ended. In his letter to Col. Uolton 
already cited, written from I^ruwanak on the irih July, liutler said, 
" But what gives me the sincerest satisfaction is thai I can, with gre.it 
truth, assure you that in the destruction of the settlement not a 
sin|!le |>erson was hurt except such as were in arnis, to these, in truth, 
the Indians gave no quarter. 'I'he ofHcers and men o( ihe rangers 
have supported themselves through hunger and fatigue with great 
cheerfulness," 

Miner, the local historian uf Wyoming, practically corroborates 
Butler's statement, although with evident trepidation as to the prob- 
able conse(|uences of telling the truth. " Even now, (1S40) it is not 
■ without some fear of giving offence we draw of him what we believe 
to be a just outline. It is certain he could have commanded much 
more severe <\inilitions. 'I'ho settlement was wholly at hia mercy. 
No one can deny that the capitulation on its face was in a high 
degree honorable and favorable to Col. Dennislon. CoL Franklin 
confirms the statement of Mrs. Myers, that Butler exerted himself to 
restrain the savages, seemed deeply hurt when unable to do so, and 
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1« when furnished with a list of property, to make it good/' 
ie describes one grim deed of which Butler himself made no 
on. When the garrison of Forty Fort marched out, Butler 
at the gateway and recognized one Boyd, a deserter from 
ra. ''Boyd!" he exclaimed, "Go to that tree T* **I hope, 
toyd faltered, ** that you will consider me a prisoner of war.'* 
to that tree, sir T Butler repeated sternly. The trembling 
1 obeyed, and at a signal from their commander a volley was 
)y a party of rangers, and he fell dead. This, Nfiner states, 
le only life taken after the capitulation was signed. 
•>om the recollections of survivors, he succeeded in construct- 
life-like portrait of Butler as he appeared to them. '* A fat 
l)elow the middle stature yet active; through the rough visage 

• warrior showing a rather agreeable than forbidding aspect, 
sat upon his brow. Speaking quickly, he repeated his words 

excited. Decision, firmness, courage were undoubted charac- 
cs of the man." 

The fate of Wyoming spread terror along the border, and Butler 
advantage of the general panic to send a party to destroy the 
ment on the Lackawaxen branch of the Deleware. For many 
the roads and the rivers were covered for miles by throngs of 
e flying from their homes. The adjacent counties were nearly 
ted, and Sunbury became the frontier post on the west branch 
; »Sus(|uehanna, It was assorted thai lUuler might have advanced 
ut opposition as far as (larlisle, An eye witness said, **I never 

♦ life saw such scenes of distressi *rhe river and the roads down 
re covered with men, women and children, flying for their lives, 

without any properly at all and none who have not left the greatest 
)f it." Another writes of **7oo Indians, all armed in the most 
dable manner. Kvery one of them, exclusive of guns and toma- 
s, hath a large spontoon and as soon as engaged rushes on in a 
dreadful manner." 

I'he Executive Council of Pennsylvania instantly ordered two 
tents of regulars and 1800 militia to march to the defence of the 
ier. Much of the harvest elsewhere was destroyed in conse- 
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quetiM, and the divertion of bo ininy tronps to this quarter unqu«a< 
tionably hami>ered ihe movemeniR of their moin army. 

Struck down at Tio^a a few dayi later by a violent altacit of 
fever and ague accompanied by "rheumatism in the head," llutler . 
was forced to seek relief at Niagara, leaving Cnldwell in commnnd of 
the rangers, with instructions to march at aici to Oquana and infurin 
the Indians that he had come to assist in the defence of their Iwrder 
village!!, and conduct any offensive movement he considered prncli' 
culile. An oltieer and a few ranxent were to accompany every party 
of Indiana sunt out to reconnoitre and harras^ the frunticr. "I would 
have yoi) g,\\Ss orders," Butler continued, "to every |iariy yuu send out 
tu burn and destroy everything they jKmibly can. If we c;m prevent 
the enemy gettin}; in their grain, their gencrat army, already much dis- 
tressed, must disperse and tlieir country fall an easy [)rey. Vuu are 
to enlist as many able-budied men as you can, who art recommended 
for their loyalty." 

A memorandum of the distributitm of the rangurs early in 
SeiKember indic..;es ihe vast extent of country covered l>y their 
0|)erations at this time. 

" Captain Culdwejl of the ransiiers, Captain I'owill a( the Indian 
1 >e|Kirinicnt, and Kir. Joseph Brant, are at Aughquaga, cmpluyed in 
HGoulin}( from there to the Deleware river, ah low as ilie .Minncsinks 
and m Ahiihiiiie, its well to annoy the enemy as to |;ain intelligence. 
Mr. I'awling is also delarlu'd frcmi Atl>:l)qUiiK.t with titirty ra»t;urs 
and II number of lndi>ins to \Vya1ii'iii))t. ii|i(in the Susquehiinnn, with 
dirkctiuiis m jtcnut as low as Wyuminji, l« wmcli the mutions nf the 
rebels said lo be nNsembliii^ there. Mr. John Voung, detached frotii 
Aughiiunga with thirty .rangLrs is constantly .scouiiujj towards the 
(iirman I'lats and Cherry Valley. Captain Johnson, from the Seneca 
country, keeps continual parlies of Indinn!< out from thence to the 
west branch of the SUM|Uehanna and Juniata. Mr. Adams, of the 
Indian Duimriment at Carleion Island is employed in scouting 
towards Fort Stanwix. The chiefs of Upper Seneca keep an atten- 
tive eye on Kurt I'iit, The main body of the rangers is at Augh- 
<)uaga and neighborhood, ready, when joined by the Indians, for an 



incursion to the enemy's frontier or to defend the Indian country/^ 
Although the force at his disposal did not exceed 600 rangers 
and Indians, it appears that a continuous chain of scouting parties 
was maintained during the summer from Lake Ontario to the Ohio. 
While Butler was engaged in harrying Wyoming, Sir John Johnson 
was at the Governor's elbow in Quebec maliciously whispering that he 
would fail to do anything worthy of note. We have his own evidence on 
this point On the i6th July he wrote to Claus with evident satis- 
faction, '* He [Haldimand] asked me yesterday what Butler would be 
about all this time ; that he thought he could have struck a blow ere 
now. I told him I thought I might venture to assure him that it 
was not his intention, that he would remain where he was or there- 
abouts till he could join the army from New York with safety, or till 
it was too late to do anything." 

* During the time Caldwell held command a tragic event occurred, 
which occasioned profound discontent among the rangers. A num- 
ber of unknown men had offered themselves from time to time for 
enlistment. Some, it was subsequently discovered, were actually 
spies in the enemy's service. A single traitor might easily accom- 
plish the destruction of the entire corps. During his advance upon 
Wyoming, Butler had accordingly issued a standing order that if any 
man should attempt to desert he must be instantly pursued and shot 
on the spot. Shortly after their arrival at Oquaga two men from the 
Susquehanna asked leave to visit their families. Caldwell peremp- 
torily refused. Taking advantage of an opportunity when on guard 
at the "Indian Castle," they stole quietly away with their arnjs, after 
destroying the arms of. the rest of the guard. This, of course, was 
an unpardonable offence. Caldwell sent out a party which soon 
overtook, the fugitives and shot them at sight. But their friends and 
relatives stubbornly refused to believe that they had actually intended 
to desert, and continued to manifest their sympathy for the offenders 
in various ways. 

1-aie in August Walter Butler returned from Quebec, bringing 
with him Lieut. John McDonnel of the 84th Regt., or Royal High- 
land Emigrants, a young officer already highly distinguished for 
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activity and courage, who. finding there was little prmpect ofactive" 
emErioyment with his own regiment, had obtained leave to serve 
with the rangers. In after yean McDonne) became known in civil 
life as member for Glengarry, and speaker o( the first legislative 
Assembly of Up|>er Canada. As senior captain, Butler su])erseded 
Caldwell, and McDonnel was put in command of a company. 
Caldwell was then detached with loo rangers and i6o Indians against 
the German Flats, where there were two large forts occupied by a 
Continental regiment. Adviiiicin); swiftly through tlio woods from 
Unadilla, he met and cn)iiured a party of Oneidas. He hid ^ood 
reason to sus|>eci that these Indians were icouts in tlie oncniy's 
service, but his own Indians insisted that they should lie lihcraicd. 
A party of white scouts was next encountered. Three men were 
instantly shot, l>ut the sole survivor outran all his pursuers and ((Ot 
off. M ni;;ht a heavy rain l>egan, and the darkness liecame so com- 
plete (hat Catdwclt was forced to halt on the ver)- outskirts of the 
settlement instead of advancing U|)on the fort as he had intended. 
The rain was falfing in torrents when daylight returned, but he in- 
stantly gave the order to niove on, still hoping tostir|)risoth<: garrison, 
but every house was found deserted. The entire population had 
taken refuge in the forts. The melancholy wurk of di^iilruction be- 
gan. How thoroughly it w^s {lerformed may be jud<:ed from Cald- 
well's own brief description. "We destroyed all the yrain and 
buildings on the German Mats, from William Tygert's to Fort Herki- 
mer on the south side of the river, and from Adam Staging's to 
Wydeck's beyond Canada Creek on the north side, except the church 
and Fort I>ayion. and drove off a great many cows and oxen, horses 
and mares. The osen were all large New England c.illle, kept on 
the Hats fur the use of the Continental troops, and we look them out 
of the enclosure at Fort Dajton within pistol-shot of the fort." The 
inh.ihiiaiits re|tortcd lh.it five mills and lao other Imildin^s were 
destroyed, and 8i6 cattle killed or driven off. 

On his return to Unadilla, Caldwell had the niorlification to 
learn that the Oiieidas he had lil)erated, had plundered the loyalists 
there and carried off. some prisoners, among them two sick rangers. 
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This was followed by a formidable inroad by a body of regulars and 
militia, estimated at 1400, under Col Hartley, piloted by Denhiston 
and others who had surrendered at Wyoming. Another force from 
Schoharie advanced at the same time upon Oquaga and Unadilla. 
They burnt both those villages with the houses and mills of the Scot- 
tish loyalists in the vicinity. By this raid the Young family, which 
had already furnished Butler with two active officers, suffered severely 
in proi^erty. Hartley ascended the Susquehanna as far as Tioga, 
desolating the farms of many loyalists as he advanced, and burnt the 
Indian village there. He then sent a written message to the chiefs 
of Chemung, a few miles distant, accusing them of killing women and 
children and torturing prisoners. He threatened to waste their 
country with "fire and sword" if they delayed to sue for peace. Cap- 
tain Butler had retired to Canadasaga, where he was joined by 
Caldwell with the rangers. The Scnecas rapidly assembled 400 men, 
leaving only their women and children to take care of their villages. 
Convinced that if the Six Nations **were forced to a neutrality, Niag- 
ara would be in great danger," Col. Bolton sent a few volunteers 
from the 8th to join him. Finding himself at the head of 800 men, 
Butler prepared to attack Hartley, when he retreated with every sign 
of haste. His rear-guard was fiercely assailed and lost fifteen men, 
but carried o(T fw^ Indian scalps. 

Butler saw that the favorable moment for a counterstroke had arriv- 
ed. While strong parties dogged the steps of the retreating enemy, he 
marched with aoo rangers, a small party of the 8th and 321 Indians, 
against Cherry Valley, where ihcy hntl long been forming magazines 
and collecting cattle, The forts there were occupietl by AUlen's 
Massachusetts regiment and the inhabitants generally were bitterly 
hostile, and even ostentatiously defiant of the Indians. 

On the night of the 9lh November, while yet twenty miles from 
their destination, a scout of nine men sent out by the garrison was 
Murprised and taken. I'rom them it was learned that the commandant 
had been warned of their approach by an Oneida, and that the Con- 
tinentals nutnbered 300 and the tnilitia 150. They also stated that 
most of the officers usually slept in a house a quarter of a nnle out- 
side the forty attended by a strong guard. 
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After an exhausting inarch next day through « blinding snow- 
itorm and over ground rovered with deep wet mow and mud, Butler 
halted his men at dark In a pinewood, which affoTded them some 
shelter, six milei from Cherry Valley. He assembled the chiefs and 
proposed that ai soon as the moon rose, they should re>ume their 
march and sunround the house occupied by the officers, while he 
made a rush upon the fort with the rangers. l*hey readily assented, 
but before the time ap|»ointed arrived it began to rain violently, and 
they obstinately refused to move unlit dnybreak. It wns then 
arranged that Capt. McDonnel with so picked rangers and some 
Indians should storm the house, while Butler with the remainder 
assailed the fort. Without Icnts, blankets or fires, they spunt a 
sleepless nidht cowerln); beneath the pines, and were gbd to move as 
soon asday apjwared. 'I'hey had approached unperceived wiihin a mile 
of the fort, by pas^ingthrough a dense swamii, when the Indians In front 
fired at two men cutting wood. One fell dead ; the other, though 
bleeding, ran for his life and the entire body of Indians set up a 
whoop and followed at fullspced. Unhappily the mngers had just 
been halted to lix Hints and load their rifles, and the Indians obtained 
a lung start The Continental officers attempted to escape to the 
fort but only two or three reached it. The colonel, live other oflicers 
and twenty soldiers, were killed on the way and the lieutennnt-cobntl, 
three sukilterns, and ten privates were taken. 'ITie culorsofthc 
regiment were abandoned in the house and burnt in it. 

Tile t;arrisun of the fort was fully alarmed, and o|H.>ned a tierce 
fire of iirlilkry ontl small arms. The rangers seized and burnt a 
detached blw-k-liousoi and fired briskly at the lun|»-holcs in the 
]>alisndcs fur ten minutes, when Butler saw with horror and conster- 
naii(.>n that the Indians had set their officers at defiance, and dis- 
persed in every direction 10 kill and plunder. 

Thuir wrutolied iijtsconduct forced him to collect all the rangers 
into a compact body on an eminence near the princi|).il entrance to 
the fort, to oppose n sally liy the garrison, which then undoubtedly 
outnumbered them considerably. There he was obliged to remain 
in.ictive all day under a ceaseless, chilling rain, while blazing houses 
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and shrieks of agony told their pitiful tale in the settlement below. 
At nightfall he marched a mile down the valley and encamped. He 
then struggled with tndiflerent success to rescue the prisoners. 1'hose 
surrendered were placed next the camp fires and protected by his 
whole force. Next morning most of the Indians and the feeblest 
men among the rangers were sent away with a huge drove of captur- 
ed cattle for the supply of the garrison at Niagara, and McDonnel 
and Brant, with 60 rangers and 50 Indians, swept the valley from 
end to end, ruthlessly burning every building and stack in sight, 
while Butler, with the remainder, again stood guard at the gate of 
the fort He hoped that this appalling spectacle would provoke the 
garrison to sally out and fight, but the lesson of Wyoming had not 
been lost on them, and they continued to look on from the walls in 
silent fury. Another great herd of cattle was collected, and Butler 
leisurely began his retreat, having had only two rangers and three 
Indians wounded during the expedition. 

He did not disguise the dark side of the story in his letter to 
Col Bolton of the 1 7th November. 

" I have much to lament," he said, " that notwithstanding my 
utmost precautions to save the women and children, I could not 
prevent some of them falling victims to the fury of the savages. 
They have carried off many of the inhabitants and killed more, 
among them Colin Cloyd, a very violent rebel. I could not prevail 
on the Indians to leave the women and children behind, though the 
second morning Captain Johnson (to whose knowledge of the In- 
dians and address in n\anaging them I am much indebted) and I got 
them to permit twelve, who were loyalists, and whom I romoalod, 
with the lunnane assisinnrc of Mr. Joseph llrant and Captain Jacobs 
of Ochquaga, to return. The death of the wouvcn and children tm 
this occasion may, I believe, be truly ascribed to the rebels having 
falsely accused the Indians of cruelly at Wyonien. This has much 
exasperated them, and^hey are siill more incensed at fiiulingthat the 
colonel and those who had then laid down their arms, soon after 
marching into their country intending to destroy their villagc^, and 
they declared that they would be no nujre accused falsely of f^^hting 
the enemy twice, meaning they would in future give no quarter." 
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In addition lo thoae mentioned here, he ictually Kt at liberty 1 
seven men, ten women, andthirty^two children, leaving wiih them a v 
iMter addrened to General Schuyler, in which he laid i— I 

" I am induced by humanity to permit the priaonerii whpse il 
naniet are enclosed to remain behind, li»l the inclemency or the 
Kason and their helpless and naked condition should prove Tatal.' . 
I hope )'ou wiH allow Mrs. llutler and her family to come lo Canada i 
in conHidemtion, but if you insist I will engage to send yuu moreover I 
an equal number of prisorters and allow you to name the i)ersuns. 1 
have done everything in my |>ower to restrain the Indians from 
hurting women and children who Tell into their hands." 

In spile of strenuous efforts to pre\*ent it, the Indians carried 'j 
off' a number of women and children to their villages. Most of i 
these were from time tu time purchased from them by Col. Ilutler I 
and other officers and lil>erated. Their temporary detention more I 
than anything else comributed to hasten the release of Mrs. Dutler , 
and her jurtncrs in captivity. About the middle of l-'obruary an ' 
Indian arrived at Niagara bearing a letter from den. Janu's Clinton. ' 
who had succeeded Schu>Ier in command at .\lbany, assenting to the 
inoposed exchange, but accusing the officers and nten of the rangers 
of conniving at the crimes and outrages committed by the Indians, 11 
and asserting that simitar acts had been |>erpetrated wh^n no Indians i| 
were present. ' 

To this Walter Ituiler made a prompt and indignant reply, 
conrtOcnlly appualiniito the prisoners themselves for lonfinnation of 
hi^ KlalenKuls. "We deny." he said, "any fruellies In have been 
coiiimiUcd III Wyoming either by whiles or Imlians; wi far to the 
cuiilrory, lliat not a imin, woman or child was huit after the capitttla* 
tioii, or n woman or child before it, or taken into caplivily. 'I'liough 
should you call it inhumaniiy, the killing men in arint in the lield, we 
in that case plead guilty. 'I'lie inhabitant:, killed at Cherry Valley do 
not lay at my door ; my eonscienee aetpiils me. If any are guilty (as 
accessories) it's yoiirsebes ; at lea>l the londurt of some of your 
officers, firt.1. Col, Hariley, of your forces, sent to the Indians the 
enclosed, being a copy ol his letter c ha rjjing ihem with crimes they 
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never committed, and threatening them and their villages with fire 
And sword, ond no quarters. The burning of one of their villages, 
then Inhabited only by a few families— your friends— who imagined 
they might remain in peace and friendship with you, till assured, a 
few hours before the arrival of your troops, that they should not even 
receive quarter, took to the woods ; and, to complete the matter, 
Colonel Denniston and his people appearing again in arms with 
Colonel Hartley, after a solemn capitulation and agreement not to 
bear arms during the war, and Colonel Denniston not performing a 
promise to release a number of soldiers belonging to Colonel lUitler^s 
cor[)s of rangers, then prisoners among you^ were the reasons assigned 
by the Indians to me, after the destruction of Cherry Valley, for their 
not acting in the same manner as at Wyoman. *l*hey added, that 
being charged by their enemies with what they never had done, and 
threatened by them, they had determined to convince you that it was 
not fear which had prevented them from conunilting the one, and 
putting your threats against them in force against yourselves. 

"The prisoners sent back by me, or any now in our or the In- 
dians' hands, but must declare 1 did everything in my power to pre- 
vent the Indians killing the prisoners, or taking women and children 
captive, or in any way injuring them. Colonel Stacey and several 
other officers of yours, when exchanged, will acquit me ; and must 
further declare that they have received every assistance, both before 
and since their arrival at this post, that could be got to relieve their 
^ants. I must beg leave, by-the-bye, to observe that I experienced 
no humanity, or even common justice, during my imprisonment 
among you." 

Six full con^)anies of rangers were assembled at Fort Niagara in 
December, 1778, to receive their clothing, and they then went into 
winter (juarters in an isolated range of log buildings, constructed un- 
der Colonel Hutler's supervision during the autumn, on the west side 
of the river, henceforth known as the ** Rangers* Uarracks." The 
uniform selected for them was of dark green cloth, trimmed with 
scarlet — very similar to the present rifle uniform— with a low, flat cap, 
having a brass plate in front bearing the monogram **(i. R," encir- 
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cled by the words *' Butler's Rangers.'' It was intended that they 
should be armed with rifles^ but as each man was ex|>e€tcd to pro- 
vide his own they brought with them any kind of flreann they were 
able to procure, and in consequence many of their arms were found 
to be old and nearly unserviceable. Colonel Bolton lent them a 
hundred " firelocks " from the magazine, but confessed that there was 
not a single good flint in the place. 

The enormous expense and the great difficulty experienced in 
supplying the wants of the garrison, rangers, and refugee loyalists had 
already convinced Oencral Haldimand of the great advantage that 
might be derived from the establishment of a |)ermancnt settlement 
at Niagara, The sole credit of the project may be fairly ascrilied to 
him. For a doxen years back the military gardens formed nt Oswego 
and Niagara, had l)een noted for the size and fme quality of the 
vegetables produced in them, specimens of which the otiicers occa* 
siomilly sent down to astonish their friends at Montreal and Albany. 
The (iovernor knew the fertility of the soil, and believed that its 
cultivation might be readily extended for the maintenance of the 
garrison. On the 7th October, 1778, he wrote. to Col. Bolton, sug- 
gesting that the refugees might be usefully employed in tilling land 
near the fort Bolton's health was poor, he disliked the place, and 
his first reply was not encouraging. He said, ** It would require 
seven years to bring land under cultivation to supply the garrison. 
We must be cautious how we encroach on the land of the Six Nations, 
as we have informed them that the (Ireat King never deprived them 
of an acre since 1759, when he drove the French away." 

But upon more mature consideration he wrote, on the 4th March, 
1779, **The gehtlemen I have consulted think, both from the soil 
and situation, the west side of the river, (the country belonging to 
the Missassaugas and in the Government of Canada,) by far prefer- 
able to the cast and where none of those dilViculties can arise, and 
arc of opinion an opportunity now offers t«) make a beginning by 
encouraging some of the distressed loyalists lately arrived at this post- 
for His Majesty's protection. With the little stock they have brought, 
the second year they might possibly sup|)ort themselves and families, 
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and the third year they might be useful to this post. Prom that 
period the increase would be considerable, so that in six or seven 
years such a plan would be serviceable to the Government and the 
individuals that would undertake it." 

In his letters to Butler, Haldimand constantly referred to the 
necessity of provisioning and protecting Niagara from attack at all 
hazards. ** Vour own knowledge of the importance of Niagara will 
suggest the necessity of your corps, and that people (the Indians) 
having a constant eye to the designs of the rebels, and in case of 
need of throwing yourselves into that place to join in its defence. . . . 
The great expense and difticulty of transporting provisions to Niag- 
ara makes it desirable that cattle should be driven in, or any other 
articles sent in to Colonel Bolton, who would pay a reasonable price 
for them.'* Ihttler was able to assure him that although the rangers, 
having no other means of subsistence, generally consumed most of 
the cnpiured calile, more than a hundred had been brought in by 
them. 

The Governor also signified his thorough approval of the con- 
duct of the rangers, white he heartily regretted and condemned the 
cruelty of the Indians. 

** I have received Captain Butler's relation of the operations at 
Cherry Valley," he wrote, " the success of which would have afforded 
the greatest satisfaction if his endeavors to prevent the excesses to 
which the Indians in their fury are so apt to run had proved effectual. 
It is, however, very much to his credit that he gave proofs of his 
diwpprubalion of surh prorecdings, and I liust that yo\t, ami every 
ortker serving with the savages, will never cease your exhortations 
till you shall at length convince them that such indiscriminate ven- 
geance, taken even upon the treacherous and cruel enemy they are 
engaged with, is as useless and disreputable as it is contrary to the 
disposition and maxims of their King, in whose cause they arc 
fighting.'* 

lUit he did not fail to remind lUitler that he regarded their 
assistance as indispensable as ever. ** 1 am confident," he said, " no 
pains or trouble will be spared on your part to keep the different 
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tribes in the humor of acting for the service of the Crown, and that 
every argument will be nuide use of by you to convince them how 
severely they would feel the contrary behavior." 

During the winter the Indians professed to be'in great fear of an 
attack. Butler re[>orted that Congress had its emissaries everywhere, 
and that they were using every art to draw the Indians over to their 
side. They actually succeeded with some of the Onondagas, and 
made use of them to convert others. 

Scouts from Niagara were constantly sent out in every direction 
to guard against surprise. The main body of the rangers were held 
in perpetual readiness to march wherever they might be needed, and 
Capt. Butler made every exertion to prepare the corps for service 
early in the spring. 

The fatigue and hardship entailed by scouting duties alone may 
be judged from the return of parties out on the 2nd February, 1779. 

•*'l1iere are two scouts ordered out upon the Ohio, towards Fort 
Pitt arid the places adjacent, to observe the motions of the enemy, 
and Lieuts. Dochstader and Johnson are sent to reside among the 
Indians in that quarter in order to have scouts constantly out, and to 
send the earliest intelligence to this place. 

" Mr. Secord is sent to Shimong for the purpose of keeping a 
constant watch upon the rebels towards Wyoming, from whence I 
daily expect intellt^^ehce, as parties have been out that way for some 
time. Capt. Johnson is stationed among the Senecas, with orders to 
use his utmost endeavors to t;ain every intelligence of the encniy^s 
designs, anil have sent by express any accounts of material import as 
well to C{\\)U ;\ul)rey at Carlelon Island as to the ronuimnding olViccr 
of this garrison. Several parties are out towards Fort Sianwix. i)e 
Quoin's son has undertaken with a party to watch the road between 
Fort Stanwix and the German Flats» and to intercept, if possible, some 
express of the rebels, and an Indian went from this some time ago 
whom I have engaged to make his way to .Mhany to observe what 
preparations are going on at that place, and a party has been des- 
patched towards the Minnesinks to observe the situation of the enemy 
in that (juarter, and the Seneca chief has promised to haVe some of 
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his young^ men continually out, and to forward to us an account of 
what discoveries they make, so it will be almost impossible for the 
enemy to make the smallest movement in any part but we must gain 
immediate notice of it." 

These parties had several smart skirmishes during the winter, 
and brouj;ht in many prisoners. The Indians were much depressed 
upon learning that Hamilton, governor of Detroit, had been taken by 
the enemy, but they quickly recovered their spirits on the arrival of 
Thomas Hill, a niessenger from New York, with letters and news- 
papers relating British successes elsewhere, and announcing that large 
reinforcements were expected from England. 

Hamilton's disaster had endangered Detroit, and Col. Bolton 
was c6m[)elled to send Caldwell with fifty picked rangers to reinforce 
the garrison. 

In the beginning of April, Lieut. John Dochstader, with io8 
Indians and a few rangers, encountered a htrong lH)dy of American 
riflemen near Fort Pitt and cleverly drew them into an ambush. 
Twenty-one were killed and nine taken, with the loss of only one 
Indian killed and three wounded, but Dochsiader him.self was badly 
hurt in three places. 

As the spring advanced, every scout and messenger brought 
news of the gathering of the enemy. At Kort Pitt there was a num* 
erous force preparing boats for stnne unknown purpose. A formid* 
able army was assembling at Wyoming, and a spy returning from the 
Mohawk annt)unced that he had seen 700 men in camp at Canajo- 
hario, and that it was reported they were the vanguard of an army of 
3,000 advancing from that quarter against the Indians. Six hundred 
men fron> Fort Stanwix next made a raid on Onondaga, Three 
Indian villages were burnt, 38 women and children captured, and a 
few killed. 

As this tribe was already friendly to the Americans, this event 
only served to alienate them and exasperate the remainder of the 
Indians. They were fast becoming convinced that their enemies 
intended nothing less than their total extermination. 

On learning this Col. Bolton instructed Butler to march to their 
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including a f«w Indiani. He was directed to advance no further 
than Canadasaga, the principal village of the Scnccns, and keep a 
sharp lookout towards Fort Pitt and Wyoming, as it was surmised 
that the dash upon Onondaga was a mere feint to draw him in that 
direction. If the Americans should attempt &n advance from I'ort 
Pitt u])on Detroit, he must follow at once "to escort the gcneral'i. 
baggage." At the same time it was equally necessary to keep strong 
scouts out towards Osweifo, to prex-ent the Oneidas from discovering 
the weakness of the garrison at Niagara. But bcin^; among the 
Indians and acting in defence of their country, it soon hecanie evi- 
dent that he must to a itrcat extent be "governed !>>' ihe old Smoky 
Heads or chiefs." 

They were panic stricken by a false alarm ih^t ihe Americans 
were advancing on Cayuga, nnd comiiellcd Butler lo hiiny forward 
by forced marches, leaving his baggage and |irovisions to sirii^^le 
after him on pack-horses from Ironde(|uot Day. ICvcrywhere he found 
the Indians on the very brink of starvation; many of them were 
actually living on nxtu lind leaves. Cattle and grain ctmld Kcnrccly ■ 
be purchased at any price. Scouts confirmed the rtport thai an over* 
whelming army was assembling on the SusiiUeKiinnn, nnd wiid llmt 
the tronitcr m.'tllcment8 wore everywhere prcucicil liy n girdle of 
atrun;! Mtocltaden. In resixmse to the most urgent np|icaK to svnd 
hint pro\'isions, Haldimand could say nothing ninro encouraging; than 
that Uuiler must attempt "some stroke lo procure sulwistence for the 
rangers" unitl the llect of "victuallers" arrived from I'^ngland, adding 
thai ho must hold his ground ai all ha/anls while there was any pros- 
liect ol an invasion i-f the Indian coutitry. l.ong before this letter 
could reach him, Ituiler had aiiempted lo put his advice into elTect. 

Captain McHonnel had been ordered lo rejoin his regimen', but 
being "a s]ijrited, prudent officer," Butler ventured to dcliiin and 
sent him with sixty men In alarm the selllemcnts on the Mohawk. 
Lieutenant Thompson, wiih forty rangers, ncconipanied by Rowland 
Monlour and a few Indians, was detached to ihe -Busquehonna to 
obtain rattle. Lieutenant Johnson made a raid upon Schoharie and 
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brought off eighteen prisoners, but their presence only added to bis 
distress, as did the arrival of numerous recruits and refugees. One 
bold recruiting officer had gone within sight of Albany and brought 
in twenty men belonging to Hurgoyne's army. Another actually 
penetrated beyond the Hudson and enlisted seventy men. 

Butler urged the Indians to plant as much corn as possible, and 
every ranger not otherwise employed was set at work to assist them 
in the fields on the fertile Gcnessce flats. By the beginning of June 
his stock of provisions was exhausted, the rangers were living from 
hand to mouth, and the starving Indians were wasting his scanty 
supply of ammunition by firing atevery wretched little bird they saw in 
the woods. It seemed i.mpossible to remain much longer atCanadasaga, 
and Butler began to tremble lest he should fail to obtain food enough 
to carry his men out of the country, leaving the inhabitants to their 
horrible fate. 

It is pleasing to find that even in this extremity he did not relax 
his efforts to redeem the prisoners still in the hands of the Indians. 
•*I have procured the releasement of Mrs. Campbell," he wrote on 
the 1 8th June. "I have sent her with Mr. Seacord to Niagara. She 
is much in want of clothing and other necessaries. If tliere is not a 
more convenient place, I told her she tiught stay at my house. I 
exi)cct rn a few days to get Mrs. Moore and family released likewise. 
The Indians have given me seven prisoners they have brought in at 
different times, I shall send them to Niagara the first opportunity." 

On the 3rd July a deserter came in from Wyoming bringing, as 
it proved, very reliable information. He stated that when he left, 
(len. Hand was encamped there with 600 men, and (icnerals 
Sullivan and Maxwell were daily expected with nine regiments and 
nine cannon. Another army was to advance from "North River," 
and a third from Fort Pitt. ***'rhey intend to cut off the Indians as 
they come alonj», and then join and attack Niagara. They had 600 
packhorscs, and Nvcre to h»1ve 400 more. A great number of boats 
were lying in the river." 

There could no longer be any doubt that a very serious- inv^tsion 
was contemplated, although it was still generally supposed that the 
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attention as much a> posiible, and occupy them in the defence of 
their own frontiers, as well as to procure supplies, McDonnel with 60 
rangers, a few volunteers from the 8th, and 100 Indians, was sent to 
the west branch of the Susquehanna, while Barent Frey and Brant 
marched against Minneslnk on the Delewtire. 

Meanwhile, scouting parties returning from the Mohawk dis- 
covered an encampment of troops at " Cochran's Lake," supposed to 
be the advance^uard of the army coming from " North River." 
'rhey likewise brought the doleful news that LieuL Heniy Hare and 
Sergt. Newberry of the rangers had been taken by the enemy and 
executed at spies. Hare had been recc^^niied' while " viewing the 
•tores as they passed up the river," and was hanged on a gallows, 
erected, with a refinement of cruelty, in front uf his own house. 

Their comrades were bitterly exasperated, and made fierce 
threats of retaliation in like manner. . 

By the isth July e\-ery expedient that It^enuity and experience 
could suggest for the maintenance of the remainder of his batl^ion 
at Canadasaga had been exhausted. IJeut Thompson wrote from 
Tioga that he had been unable to procure any cattle, and must either 
return or statt-e. The Indians were continually begging for food, 
which it was nut in his power to supply. The small stock of pro- 
visions sent by Bolton from Niagara had long since been consumed, 
although great care had been inken " to make it go as far as possible, 
and the men only allowed as much .is was barely sufficient to kce|> 
them alive, which has brought actual siekncss on some and endanger- 
ed the lives of the whole." " To add to all this," Butler continued, 
" there is not the same op|Kirtuniiy of driving c.itile from the enemy's 
frontier as there was the preceding summer. Many of the settle- 
ments were then broken, and Such as remain are secured by a chain 
of forts, which the enemy maintain at small distances nil along ihcir 
frontier, and had I a prospect of taking any of them t could not 
march out against them with a sutVicicnt body for want uf provisions." 

(rencssee Falls, two days' march from Canadasaga, was selected 
as a suitable place for an encampment, where the rangers could be 
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revisions by boats from Niagara, and the abundance 
er would afford a welcome change of diet to men who 
, for many weeks, on stale salt meat imi>orted from 
jld we be wanted at Oswego," Butler explained, " it 
convenient place for us to move from to it. Should 
•equired towards Fort Pitt, Detroit, or Venanjjo, there 
36 at all so centrical for either of those places. In 
jople under my command I could no longer delay it, 
Terinj; everything that disease and hunger could in- 
liey remained in this situation much longer would 
jly unfit for service." He himself still remained at 
ustain the spirits of the Indians, and vigilant ofticers 
in all iheir outlying villages with instructions to keep 
sry direction. 

or was so employed both the parties he had sent out 
Uicrs had struck damaging blows. After a **very 
cdious march over mountains and through woods 
able," McDonnel gained the west branch of the Sus- 
the 37th July he marched all night and at daybreak 
* Fort Freeland, the frontier post. Ikfore noon the 
ited, after having two men killed. Thirty-one prison- 
including a commissioner of the county. Of the 
[ohn Montour, who led a party of the Indians, was 
Scalping a man under the walls. Two hours later 
ro unexpectedly attacked by a parly of seventy or l| 

11 a neighboring fort, who, having heard the firing, had 
J relief of Fort Freeland. The Indians had dispersed 
tie and allowed them to approach unperceived until 
McDonnel hastily forn)ed his men and engaged 
ntil the Indians assembled and took the enemy in the 
ey were quickly routed, leaving three captains and 
I on the field. McDonnel said that very few would 
their flight had not been favored by thick underwood, 
me Indian killed and another wounded, .\fter this 
tempted to induce the Indians to follow u)) their suc- 
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cess, but "they were glutted with plunder" and insisted on retreat- 
ing a few miles to enjoy themselvei overnight In the morning he 
returned with loo men and destroyed five forts and thirty miles uf 
settled country, advancing within a short distance of Shamokin. 
Eighty women and children were taken during the day and released 
uninjured. A hundred cattle were driven oft, but half of them were 
subsequently stolen by the Indians. On the 5th of August McDon- 
nel was agnin at I'inga. awaiting the approach of the enemy from 
Wj-iiniing. 

llrant and Kre)' hod a very similar cxjjeriunce They destroyed 
Be\'eral sniall forts or stockades and nmny other buildings at Minne- 
sink, with little op|K>sitiun. On their retreat the)- were pursued b^- a 
much stl|>erioi: 'force of militia, which outmarched them and formed 
tin ambush at the l.ackawaxen ford Quickly recovering from his 
sun>risei Itrant quietly led a party of Indians around a hill and sud- 
denly attacked his assailants in the rear. They disiwrsed and were 
remorselessly sliughtered in their flight More than a hundred were 
killed, and but one taken prisoner. 

Tidings of these disaster^ accompanied by urgent api>eals for 
assistance, reached deneral Sullivan at Wyoming on the a9th July, 
but he firmly refused to be turned aside Irom his main purpose. He 
said in reply, " Notlitng could afford me more pleasure than to re- 
lieve the distressed, or tg have it in my imwer lo add to the safety of 
your settlcnient, but should 1 comply with the requisition made by 
you it would ciTectiially iinswer ihv -intention nf the enemy and 
destroy iIk- gr.iml object of this cx|K'dition." 

IuimcJi.iti.'1y after the return of his: detachments, Butler 
despatched I.Uut. I.oiiridge with a small partyio bring ofl* some of 
the Oneid&s, who had stated their wish to desert the enemy, and 
LieuL Daniel Servos, with a larger one, to alarm the German Flats. 
He had been informed that the .\mericans were damming the outlet 
of Otsego or Cochran's Lake, with the object of raising the water in 
the stream lending into the Susquehanna sulliciently to float their 
boats, and the indefiuigable Krant went in that direction to observe 
their movements. He returned with some prisimers, but liuiping 
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from an ugly wound in the foot. By that time Sullivan's advance* 
guard had arrived at Tioga, where it was evidently waiting for the 
junction of the division from Otsego Lake. 

The force intended for the invasion of the Indian territory had 
been organized in three divisions by Washington's advice, in the ex- 
pectation that their converging movements would *' distract and ter- 
rify'' their opponents. The largest, which had gradually assembled 
at Wyoming, consisted of 3,500 veteran soldiers from the Eastern 
States, besides 500 boatman and drivers. Clinton's division, com- 
posed chiefly of New York troops, numbered nearly 2,000. At the 
same time 500 men from Fort Pitt were directed to ascend the .\lle- 
ghany and destroy the Seneca villages near that river. 

General Sullivan, who was selected for the chief command, was 
a striking type of a class of shrewd, pushing, self-reliant men, of hum- 
ble origin, which the Revolution had brought to the front. Beginning 
life as a stable-boy, he became successively a hostler, a tavern-keeper, 
a lawyer, a member of the Assembly, a delegate in Congress, and last 
of all a general in the Continental army. 

"The immediate objects," Washington informed him, "are the 
total destruction and devastation of their settlements, and the capture 
of as many prisoners, of every age and sex, as possible. It will be 
essential to ruin their crops now in the ground and prevent them 
planting more. Parties should be detached to lay waste all the set- 
tlements around, with instructions to do it in the most effectual man- 
ner, that the country not be merely over-run^ but destroyeii, 

".\fler you have very thoroughly completed the destruction of 

* 

their settlements, if the Indians should show a disposition for peace 
I would have you encourage it, on condition that they will give some 
decisive evidence of their sincerity by delivering up some of the prin- 
cipal instigators of their past hostility into our hands \ Butler, Brant, 
the most mischievous of the Tories that have joined them, or any 
others they may have in their power that we are interested to get in 
ours. They may possibly be engaged by address, secrecy, and strat- 
agem to surprise the garrison at Niagara and tlie shipping upon the 
lakes, and put them in our possession." 
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JSuUivan completed his preparations with notable deliberation 
and forethought, heedless of the clamor of the inhabitants for greater 
haste. Hundreds of boats and wagons were employed for six weeks 
in accumulating provisions and stores at Wyoming, where their bri- , 
gades were assembled in June and carefully trained for bush-iighting. 
Thirty Oneidas, headed by their spiritual adviser, Kirkland, wer« ^ 
engaged cs scouts and guides. 

On the kist day of July he began his march from that place, with 
eleven regiments of infantry and rifles, and one of artillery, besidea 
the Wyoming militia ; driving with him 800 cattle and 1 200 pack- 
horses, and attended by 1 20 boats on the river, conveying his hcAvy 
baggage and nine field guns. 

This force, as Butler observed, was composed of **some of the 
best Continental troops, commanded by the most active rebel gene* 
rals, and not a regiment of militia among the whole.*' On the nth 
August it arrived at Tioga Point and encamped between the rivers, 
where a strong stockade was built. The rangers were immediately 
recalled to (^anadasaga where Butler had assembled 300 Indians, and 
the whole advanced to meet the enemy. On the 13th, Sullivan with 
his entire division made a night march to surprise Chemung, a v\U 
lage of thirty houses. Their approach was discovered and the place 
deserted. As they were passing through a narrow defile the invaders 
were attacked by Rowland Montour with forty Indians, and thrown 
into much confusion. Montour held his ground until nearly sur* 
rounded, when he retired with the loss of one man killed. The 
Americans lost twenty-one in killed or wounded, and returned to 
Tioga, after destroying some houses and cornfields. Butler halted 
at Chuckmet, fourteen miles from their camp, sending forward parties 
daily to reconnoitre and alarm their outposts. His scouts killed a 
few stragglers and drove off some horses, but failed to take a j)risoner 
as he desired. On the 19th Sullivan was joined by Clinton's brigade 
of five regiments, which had floated leisurely down the Tioga upon 
breaking the dam they had built. His army must then have num- 
bered (luite 6000. Leaving a strong garrison at Tioga, he deliberately, 
resumed his advance, warily feeling every step with swarms of rifle- 
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men in front and on the flanks, and cutting ft wide road ttirougli tlie 
woods for the luissage of his artillery and ixickhorses, 

Panic-Htricken l)y the appearance of such an overwhchning Mxwy^ 
ft majority of the Indians thought only of removing their families and 
moveable property to a place of safety. *rhe number of warriors that 
Joined Uutler never exceeded 300, although he had expected 1000. 
The Delewares had promised 200 and only sent 30* He had less 
than 300 rangers and only 14 men of the 8th. There was no exag- 
geration when he said that the enemy were coming with as many- 
thousands as he had hundreds. He kept up an appearance of con> 
fidence, however, and attempted* to reassure the Indians by telling 
them he would defeat the invaders with the rangers alone, assisted 
by their brethren under Brant. Unfortunately, runners then came 
from the Seneca villages on the Alleghany to announce that their 
country was invaded by a large force from Pittsburgh. On this,. 
Butler tried to |)ersuade the Indians to retire to some more advan- 
tageous position, leaving small parties among the hills to harass the 
Americans on their advance, but the Delewares had pointed out the 
spot where they ought to meet the enemy, and the others were obsti- 
nately bent upon following their advice. 

Having sent away his baggage in charge of the sick, Butler ac- 
cordingly marched forward and took possession of the ground indi- 
cated to him, on the 27th of August. " It was a ridge of about half- 
a-mile in length, to the right of which lay a large plain extending to 
the river and terminating in a narrow pass near our encampment, so 
that, having possession of the heights, we would have had greatly the 
advantage should the enemy direct their march that way. On our 
left was a steep mountain, and a large creek in our front at a little 
distance." A rough breastwork was formed of logs, which they at- 
tempted to mask with freshly cut boughs. In some places shallow 
rifle-pits were dug, and a log building was occupied and loop-holed 
for musketry. McOonnel with sixty rangers and Brant with thirty 
** whites and Indians" occupied the right of this position, Captain 
Butler with the remainder of the rangers and the party of the 8th 
held the centre, while the main body of the Indians, com4nanded by 



Sangerachtai wan posted on the left, at the foot of the mountain. At 
sunset they were informed that the enemy was still encamped below 
Chemung, and they retired for the night to their own campi altout a 
mile distant* Next day the position was again occupied from sunrise 
until darki without any appearance of the Americans. But Sullivan's 
scouts had heard the noise of their axes in the day and seen the 
glare of their camp-fires at night 

Neither officers nor men of the rangers had a blanket or tent to 
cover them, and since their arri\*al at Chuckmet, two weeks before, 
they had neither meat, flour, nor salt, but had been subsisting entirely 
upon a daily allowance Of seven ears of green corn, which they had 
scarcely found time to cook. 

On the 29th, at daybreak, they resumed possession of their lines 
" which," Butler said, " some officious fellows among the Indians 
altered and turned the left wing along the mountain, quite the con^ 
trary way from its original situation, which was in a great measure the 
cause of our defeat, as it gave the enemy room to outflank us on that 
wing without opposition." 

Here they remained exi>osed to the full glare -of the sun until 
two o'clock, when a number of riflemen appeared in the skirt of the 
woods. The plain between them and the breastwork was covered 
with tall grass rising nearly as high as a man's head. The aflfair at 
Chemung had made the Americans more than usually cautious, and 
before advancing into the plain some of their scouts climbed trees, 
from which they discovered this entrenchment and saw a number of 
Indians, brightly painted with vermillion, lying on the ground behind 
it. They at once commenced a brisk fire while their artillery was 
being brought forward, and a brigade of light infantry detached around 
the hill to turn the rangers' position and gain the defile in the rear. 
When the skirmish had lasted for half an hour, with trifling loss on 
cither side, Butler began to suspect the enemy's purpose and urged 
the Indians to commence their retreat. His advice was warmly 
seconded by Hrant and the Cayuj^a chief, who had come togethijr 
from the opposite flank to point out the danger of remaining any 
longer where they were. One of the most powerful reasons for an 
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immediate retreat was the wretched physical condition of the rangers, 

who were horribly enfeebled by exposure and the poorness of their 

^ food, and at the very moment the action began three officers and 

several men were struck down by the ague. But the majority of the 

Indians were still obstinately bent on holding their ground, and would 

: pay no attention to their arguments, fiy that time the Americans 

had got six guns and coehorns in position and opened **an elegant 

, ' cannonade,** firing shells, round and grape shot, and iron spikes upon 

i the main body of the Indians. This had an immediate and dcmoral* 

i i«ins cflcct* The Hij;ht of the shells hursiinn in ihoir rear convinrcd 

[ them that they were already surrocmded, and lh.ey sprang to their feet 

[ and ran away at full speed. l*he rangers and Brant's parly being 

\ thus deserted, retired as rapidly as possible to the hill, which they 

: found already occupied by the enemy's riflemen, with whom they 

; kept up a running fight for nearly a mile, when they were obliged to 

disi)erse in every direction — some fording the river, others escaping 

along the wooded summit of the hill. Butler himself narrowly 

avoided capture. Many of the Indians never halted in their flight 

till they reached their respective villages, but the rangers reassembled 

before dark at Nanticoketown, five miles distant, and continued their 

retreat until they overtook their baggage. Their actual loss had l)een 

miraculously small — only five men were killed or missing, and three 

wounded. The Indians reported a loss of five killed and nine 

wounded. Sullivan acknowledged a loss of forty-two killed and 

wounded among his regular troops, and at least one of his Oneida 

scouts was killed besides. 

I lis viilurious troops nmused themselves hy scalping the dead, 
and in two cases actually skinned the bodies of Indians from the 
hips downward, to make boot tops or legijings. 

Next day Sullivan sent back all unnecessary baggage and some 
of his heaviest cannon to Tioga and resumed his advance in the same 
deliberate and cautious but resistless manner, laying waste the scat- 
tered villages, cornfields and orchards he passed, in the most ihorougli* 
going fashion imaginable. Judi;c Jones relates that he often heard 
Butler compare his march to "driving a wedge into a stick of wood ; 
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another shut a helpless man t^nd woman in a cabin which they then 
set on fire and left them to perish miserably. In many respects his 
campaign was practically a failure. One of his officers truthfully 
remarked in his journal, '*The nests are destroyed but the birds are 
still on the wing." His severity only served to exasperate the Indians 
and render them more impatient of restraint in the future* 

During Caldwell's absence Butler was directed to join Sir John 
Johnson at Sodus Bay with the remainder of the rangers. General 
Haldimand took that opportunity to convey to him the gratifying 
information that " His Majesty has been made acquainted with your 
services, he has approved of them, and I hope the events of this cam- 
paign will recommend you still more to his Royal favor." 

Many of the rangers being sick and others detached, the num- 
ber of effective men at his disix>sal did not e^xceed 200. The expedi- 
tion proved an utter failure. On the 4th October, Sir John Johnson 
sailed from Carleton Island for Sodus, but was driven into Niagara 
next day by a terrific gale. Butler was still there, and several days 
were consumed in lengthy councils with the Indians, On the 10th, 
the troops were embarked in three sailing vessels, and Brant with 
some Indians marched overland to the Three Rivers, where he pro- 
posed to await their arrival. The Oneida village was selected as the 
first point of attack. On the 15th, Johnson and Butler arrived at 
Oswego, where they remained until the 20th, when the camp was 
alarmed by a sentry firing at a prowling Indian. A scout from the 
rangers went out and cajHured three Oneidas, who confessed that 
their tribe had been warned of their dan.i;er by a Cayuga from 
Niagara, and had sent thtMii to watch their motions. All prosj)ect of 
taking ihem by surprise being clearly at an end, Johnson returned to 
Carleton Island and $ent the rangers into winter quarters at Niagara, 
where they arrived with their clothing lorn to rags by hard service. 

Haldimand was so profoundly discouraged by the events of the 
summer that he warned Lord (). (Jermain that, if he expected to pre- 
serve the "upper country and fur trade," a body of 1000 or 1500 
men, with the necessary sup[)ly of provisions, must be employed for 
that service alone, as soon as the river became navigable in the spring. 
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In the name letter (13th Sept, 1779,) he requested permission to 
carry on this scheme of forming settlements near the principal forts: 
** I have for many years regretted that measures were not adopted 
such as to prevent the safety of those posts depending upon supplies 
from home, so very distant, the transportation so extremely precari- 
ous, and attended with so heavy an expense to Government ; all of 
^hich might be obviated, the troops infinitely better provided, and 
the different posts be in perfect security by raising grain and all kinds 
of stock at Detroit, which, from its centrical situation, could very well 
supply both Detroit and Machilimnkinac. 

"The same plan is very practicable at Niagara, and there is 
nothing wanting but a beginning. It will be necessarily attended 
"wfth some expense the first two or three years, but WDuld even in as 
many more amply repay it. In these times nothing can be vigorous- 
ly undertaken, but should this unfortunate war terminate, it should 
immediately be carried into execution, and in such case I should be 
happy to receive your lordship's approbation of, and commands to 
undertake, what I am convinced would produce the most salutary 
effects for His Majesty's interests in those parts.** 

As the Indian villages were no longer in existence to serve even 
as a tem|K>rar)* tmse of supplies for the rangers, the character of their 
operations necessarily changed. Their marches became very much 
lengthened, and the hardships and |)erils attending their expeditions 
were greatly increased. The ditTiculty of obtaining supplies seriously 
hampered their movements, and a drove of cattle was the most 
precious spoil they could seize. The size of their parties was gener- 
ally diminished and as many of them as possible were mounted, and 
they drove with them a few cattle, each of which had a bag of llour 
and another of salt tied on its back. The oHicer in command kept 
a journal, in which the events of the expedition were more or less 
fully noted. Some of these have been preserved, but it is certain 
that all record of many stirring incidents of these adventurous 
journeys perished with the actors, and only a bare outline now re- 
mains in uu)st cases. 

ICach olVicer had written instructions prescribing his route, and 
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usually directing him ** to destroy any magazines or granaries which 
afTord supplies to the rebelsi as well as to kill or take any of them 
who are enemies or in arms, shewing humanity to women, children 
or a(;ed persons, and endeavoring to obtain all intelligence in your 
power of the state of affairs, or to bring off any persons well affected 
to His Majesty's service." 

Congress had fully acknowledged the importance of their.opera- 
tions in the |iast, by withdrawing a division of 5,000 of its best troops 
from the principal seat of war for an entire year, in the hope of crush- 
ing them. The annoyance and damage occasioned by the system of 
guerilla warfare, now inaugurated, was indescribably harassing to the 
enemy, and there can be no doubt that the presence of the rangers 
with the Indians was the means of preserving many lives. 

Patrick Campbell, late a captain in the 42nd, visited both Niag* 
ara and the Mohawk valley in 1791, when the memory of these events 
was still fresh in the minds of everybody. He writes of the exploits 
of the rangers with undisguised enthusiasm* 

" This chosen corps — ^^this band of brothers — was rarely worsted 
in any skirmish or action, though often obliged to retire and betake 
themselves to the wilderness when a superior force came against them. 
Sir John's corps and Butler's rangers were very distressing to the back 
settlers ; their advances and retreats were equally sudden and aston- 
ishing, and to this day the Americans say they might have as easily 
found out a parcel of wolves in the woods as them if they once entered 
it ; that the first notice they had of their approach was them in sight, 
and of their retreat their being out of reach .... I h^ive known many 
of them, both ollicers and soldiers, and the account they gave of the 
fatigue and suffering ihcy underwent is hard credible, were it not 
confirmed by one and all of them." 

Equally creditable is the testimony of the traveler Long, another 
contemporary. *M)uring the American war," he remarks, *• the best 
Loyalist troops were collected from the Mohawk, and it was agreed 
on all hands that for steadiness, bravery, and allegiance they were 
not to he excelled/* 

l^te in the autumn of 1779, Guy Johnson arrived at Niagara 
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and assumed control of the Indian department. Butler continued to 
act as his deputy. The Cayugas and Delewares, dispirited by their 
misfortunes, showed unmistakable signs of defection. They blamed 
Butler for permitting the destruction of their villages, and even 
threatened to deliver him into the hands of the .\mcricans if he ven- 
tured among them again. Hut want soon compelled them to seek 
relief at Niagara, and their resentment gradually passed away when 
they found that their enemies were determined to show them no 
mercy. •* Had Sullivan acted with more prudence and less severity," 
])olton observed in May, 1780, *M am katiHllcd we should not have 
had one-third of the Six Nations in our interest at the present lime,*' 

The Wyandols and Shawanese in the immediate vicinity of Fort 
Pitt actually sued for terms, and Col. Hrodhead, who commanded 
there, promised them protection on the conditions that they would 
bring him **aH many scalps and prisoners from the English and their 
allies*' as they had formerly taken from the Americans, and that 
they would join him '• in every case apjainst the enemies of America.-" 

The remarkable severity of the winter even prevented scouting 
|)arties from going out until late in February. The river at Niagara 
vas froxen over for two months at a stretch, and in the gorges of the 
Alleghanies the snow lay in many pla(*es eight and ten feet deep. 
The sufferings of the Indians were frightful, and n>any perished from 
cold and hunger. More than 3,600 were encamped in frail wigwams 
around Fort Niagara, and the remainder sought sheltei* in the villages 
that had escaped destruction. 

Recruiting ofticers from the rangers lay concealed among the 
settlements throughout the winter, and succeeded, with little ditfi- 
-culty, in enlisting a sufficient number of men to complete the bat- 
talion to its full strength. Butler was promoted to the rank and pay 
of a Provincial Lieutenant-Colonel, but Gen. Haldimand declined to 
approve of the appointment of a Major and Adjutant for the corps, 
as he desired. The Governor took occasion to say in respect to this, 
•* R.mgers are in general separated, and the nature of their service 
little recpiires the forms of parade or the mameuvres practised in the 
field. It is the duty, and I am persuaded will be the pleasure, of 
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ditiously, priminj; and loading carefully, and levelling well These, 
with personal activity and alertness, are all the qualities that are 
effective or can be wished for in a ranger." 

They were accordingly carefully exercised in these |>articulars» 
and in the mana}«ement of two light field-guns, called grasshoppers. 
Early in the spring of 1780, one conqxiny was sent to Detroit 
and another to Carleton Island, to act as scouts for those garrisons. 
The first blow was struck by Sir John Johnson, who marched 
secretly from Crown Point on the 9th May, with 300 soldiers and 
Indians. On the aist he appeared among the settlements near 
Johnson Mall, having advanced through the wilderness without being 
discovered. He took a few prisoners and de%*asted a long stretch of 
country with slight opposition. He was joined by 143 loyalists who 
were expecting his arrival, and retired without loss, although pursued 
by the Oovernor of the State with a thousand men. 

Pittsburg was blockaded by Lieut. Dochstader and Fort Stanwix 
by Brant and Capt. Nelles, and some small parties cut off at both 
places. 

In June, McDonnel with sixty rangers, accompanied by 100 In* 
dians under Capt. John Johnson, marched against the Oneida villages. 
The indecision of the Indians prevented him from accomplishing 
anything he had intended. A few Oneidas joined his |)arty and the 
remainder promised to follow. McDonnel was struck down by an 
ague fit which continued for ten days, and his men were forced to tie 
him upon his horse during the return march. In July, 300 Indians, 
chivfiy Onondagas and Tuscaroras, ** hitherto in the rebel interest,** 
actually arrived at Niagara. 

Brant and Clement with 300 men marched immediately against 
the recalcitrant Oneidas. They found their principal village entirely 
deserted, and burned the fort built for its protection. On approach- 
ing Fort Stanwix they discovered the Oneidas encamped under the 
walls. After a short parley about a hundred of then^ agreed to join 
Brant, and the remainder ran for shelter to the t\)rt, which they 
reached with the exception of two th.it were shot dead in their flight. 
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After blockAding the place closely for some days Brant retreated 
a short distance to remove suspicion, and then, making a long circuit, 
advanced by forced marches upon Claes* Barrack, where he appeared 
on the morning of the and August. He detached David Karacanty 
with the greater part of the Indians against Fort Plank, but the gar- 
rison had already taken the alarm. Two small forts were abandoned 
on his approach and destroyed, with several mills and many other 
buildings, containing great quantities of grain. Fifty prisoners were 
captured, besides many women and children who were at once 
released. Five hundred horses and cattle were driven off. Before 
the inhabitants could recover from their surprise, Brant had vanished, 
and subdividing his force into five parties he sent them by as many 
different routes against Schoharie, Cherry Valley, and the German 
Flats, where they look many more prisoners and created great alarm. 
On their arrival at Niagara the Oneidas professed much contrition for 
their past conduct and surrendered a flag and one of eleven officer's 
commissions distributed among them by the Americans. 

At the same time many other parties were similarly engaged on 
the Susquel)anna and Ohio. So greatly harassed were the frontiers 
of Pennsylvania that the Executive Council of the State determined 
to offer a reward for prisoners and scalps, a step which had been 
strongly recommended from several quarters. In April, 1780, Presi- 
dent Reed definitely announced their decision to the lieutenants of 
the border counties, and other military officers. To Colonel Hunter 
he wrote : ** The Council would and do for the purpose authorize 
you to offer the following premiums : For every male prisoner, white 
or Indian, if the former is acting with the latter, $1500, and $1000 
for every Indian scalp. The proof must be left to your own discre- 
tion, not doubting your care to prevent imposition. We do not re- 
collect one single instance of recovering a single captive or plunder, 
killing or taking^any of the enemy, tho* so many pursuits have been 
attempted." Reed informed Colonel Brodhead that ** after many 
consultations and much deliberation, we have concluded to offer a 
reward for scalps, and we hope it will prove ah incentive for young 
fellows of the country and others to turn out against the Indians.'^ 
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In reply Brodhead warned the Council that *' the Delewares act with 
our scouts, and I have great reason to believe a considerable number 
will join me upon the first capital enterprise I can undertake. I fear 
it (the reward) may be construed into a license to take off the scalps 
of some of our friendly Delewares, and so produce a general Indian 
war.'^ In a subsequent letter he lamented that the reward had not 
been extended to " officers, soldiers, and friendly Indians, because I 
conceive it would have been a sure method to save the friendly In- 
dians and destroy some of the hostile ones, and perhaps involve the 
Indians in a war against one another." 

Several companies of rangers armed, accoutred, and often 
painted like Indians, were soon formed, and numerous small forts 
and blockhouses built for their protection. But even these energetic 
measures failed to save their border settlements from destruction. 
Every day brought its lamentable tale of bloodshed and ruin. One 
officer wrote : " The inhabitants have been flying for a week past I 
believe there will not be a familv in Northumberland town to-morrow 
morning. We ought to have Niagara, cost what it will." The lieu- 
tenant of Bedford county said : "A number of our militia companies 
are entirely broke up." Their fears, he added, had recently been 
aggravated by " a most alarming stroke," which had been executed 
by Lieutenant Dochstader on the i6th July. With an inconsiderable 
party of Indians he had surprised a blockhouse in Woodcock Valley, 
occupied by a captain and eleven of the newly formed rangers. Un- 
happily, the country was alarmed, and, being warmly pursued, the 
Indians insisted on putting ten of the prisoners to death to ensure 
their own escape. 

In various secluded valleys many quiet loyalists still lived un- 
disturbed upon their farms, from whom the rangers frequently received 
shelter and supi)lies. Such an isolated comrtiunity existed at this 
time in the almost inaccssible Catawisse Valley, on a branch of the 
Susquehanna above Wyoming, walled in by towering hills. Com- 
plaints were lodged against the inhabitants, thai ** they have lived 
peaceably in the most dangerous times, negroes and other suspected 
strangers being frequently seen amongst them. During every in- 
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cursion the enemy have made into this country, all the disafiected 
families fly there for protection, whilst the well-affected are obliged to 
evacuate the country or shut themselves in garrison.'' The destruc- 
tion of this settlement was decreed, and Colonel Cairns, the lieutenant 
of the county, marched to accomplish it with a company of volunteers. 
It was preserved for the time by the accidental appearance of Lieut. 
\Vm. Johnston and Rowland Montour with forty rangers and Indians. 
This party had invested Fort Rice, "at the head of Chilloskewagie," 
on the 5th September, where they spent a day in destroying the sur- 
rounding settlement. Then marching against Fort Jenkins, at Wyom- 
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ing, they destroyed it, and detached ten men to conduct the prisoners 
and captured cattle to Niagara. Johnston and Montour, with the 
remainder, turned westward, and, on the loth, unexpectedly discov- 
ered Cairns with 41 men advancing upon Catawisse. Concealing 
themselves, they obtained the advantage of the first fire, and in an in- 
stant routed his entire party, killing the colonel and fifteen others, 
and taking three prisoners. Only one Indian was killed at the time-, 
but Rowland Montour, long known as " a brave and active chief," 
received a wound in the arm from which he died a week later. 

Early in the course of the same month Haldimand determined 
to send two larger expeditions against the fronticrji of New York. 
Each of these was to consist of about 600 men, and they wore to 
advance simultaneously : one from Crown Point towards Albany and 
the other from Oswego upon the Mohawk river. The objects of these 
movements, he explained, were ** to divide the strength that may be 
brought against Sir H. Clinton, to favor any operations his present 
situation may enable him to carry out, as well as to destroy the 
enemy's supplies from the late plentiful harvest and to give His 
Majesty's loyal subjects an opportunity of retiring to this province," 
and at the same time to force the remaining Oneidas ** to obedience 
or to cut them off." Sir John Johnson was sent to Oswego with 150 
of his own regiment, and Butler was directed to join him with 140 of 
the 8th, 80 of the 34th, and 200 rangers, taking with him a grasshop- 
per and two royals from Niagara. " I would by no means," the (tov- 
ernor added in a letter to Bolton, ** have you send a single man who 
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is not a good marcher and capable of bearing (atigue. The same 
must be observed in your choice of officers, without paying attention 
to the rosters, as success will entirely depend upon your despatch and 
-vigor ; those whose personal abilities, are not equal to these efibrts 
irould rather weaken than give strength to the detachment, for with 
«very man that falls out one or two must be left behind . . . .The chief 
•danger of a discovery is from disafTccted Indians from Carleton Island 
•or Niagara. I hope Joseph [Brant] is returned, a« I would by all 
means have him employed in this service. • . /rhe troops are to be 
provided with a blanket, leggings, and a pair of moccasins.** 

His letter found the small garrison of Niagara more than usually 
weakened by disease. Bolton averred that he had never before 
known so many men to be sick at once. The detachments were de* 
tailed with much ditViculty in consequence, and Butler embarked on 
the 24th Septeml)er, taking with him every ranger that could be of 
the slightest service, including some convalescents and a number of 
Indians collected in extreme haste. Contrary winds prevented their 
vessels from arriving at Oswego until the ist October. They began 
their march next day, conveying their artillery and baggage in boats 
4is far as Onondaga, where the boats and a quantity of provisions were 
concealed The guns were then placed u)K>n rude sleds hastily con« 
structed on the spot, and ten days* provisions were served out to each 
man. On the 8th they arrived at Old Oneida where they were re- 
joined by a scouting party bringing some prisoners from the German 
Flats, who stated that two Oneidas had passed through some days 
before on their way from Niaj:ara to Albany spreading the news that 
Butler had gone on an expedition with a large party. The day fol- 
lowing one of their own Oneidas deserted. On the 12th another 
scout returned with more prisoners, who confirmed the former ac- 
counts, but said that the inhabitants had no suspicion that they were 
so near. By this time, their provisions were almost exhausted, and 
another party was sent forward to a Scotch settlement at Schoharie 
to ol)tain a supply. Two Cayugas then deserted, and it was with 
great difficulty that the remainder of the Indians were prevented from 
following their example, as they were intimidated by a report that 
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15th, the foraging party returned with eleven cattle, which were in* 
stantly slaughtered and distributed among the hungry soldiers. They 
then pushed on as rapidly as possible, and just before daybreak, on 
the 17th, passed the fort at the head of the Schoharie. The roar of 

three alarm-guns announced that they had been discovered, and 
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orders were given to set fire to every building as they went along. 
Heralded by lurid flames and rolling clouds of smoke they swept on- 
ward to the middle fort, which they hoped to take. The rangers and 
Indians surrounded this work and fired smartly at the embrasures and 
loopholes until the royals could be brought forward to make a breach. 
A few rounds convinced them that these light guns would make no 
impression upon the stout logs of the fort, and Capt. Andrew Thomp- 
son of the rangers was sent to summon the garrison. He was de* 
liberately fired at three times by a noted marksman, but returned un- 
hurt. The march was then resumed, torch in hand, along the road 
leading down the west bank of Schoharie Kill to the Mohawk. A. 
scout sent from below to observe their motions was overtaken and 
three men killed or captured. The royals had been slung across a 
horse for convenience of transport — but finding they wer.e a great en- 
cumbrance they were taken ofi* and buried in a swamp. The roads- 
were so bad that even the light three-pounder fieldpieces were drag- 
ged forward with much labor. When they approached the river,Capt. 
*rhompson and Brant with 150 rangers and Indians were sent across 
the creek to destroy the settlement around Fort Hunter, on the op- 
posite bank, which they quickly accomplished and rejoined the main 
body .soon after they had reached the Mohawk. Thence they swiftly 
advanced up the river, laying waste the entire country on both sides 
until midnight, when they halted at the narrow pass called "The 
Nose." They had then been under arms for full twenty-four hours, 
spent in almost continuous exertion, and were utterly overcome by 
fatigue. During the night two men who had deserted from Fort 
Stanwix in the spring and enlisted in Johnson^s regiment j again de- 
serted and informed Colonel Brown, who commanded at Stone Arabia^ 
of the weakness of the party on that side of the river. Brown deter- 
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mined to attack it at daybreak with 360 men in the hope of crushing 
it before it could be reinforced. However, Johnson had by that time 
crossed the river with nearly his whole force, leaving only a few light 
troops on the other side, and was advancing upon Stone Arabia in the 
:midst of a dense fog. A few horsemen were seen in front viewing their 
numbers, who then disappeared. Brown's force was next discovered 
posted in a wood behind a log fence, having a narrow lane and wide 
open field in front. A* party of Indians began the attack, but were 
soon driven Ixick. Johnson sent forward small parties of the rangerSi 
Sth, and 34th to their support and a brisk skirmish commenced. 
While the attention of the Americans was thus occiipied in fronti 
Brant with a body of Indians made a circuit through the woods to 
turn their right flank, while McDonnell led the rangers in the opposite 
direction to gain their left. Johnson then charged their position with 
the remainder of the 8th and 34th, leaping over the fence and driving 
them out of the woods. Colonel Brown was killed with nearly too 
•of his men, according to Johnson's account, but the Americans only 
admitted a loss of forty or forty-five in all. A private of the 8th and 
.three Indians were killed, three rangers were wounded, and Brant 
received a painful flesh wound in the foot, which disabled him from 
inarching. In company with McDonnell he was particularly com- 
mended by Johnson for courage and activity on this occstsion. Let* 
ters found in Colonel Brown's pocket revealed the fact that General 
Van Rensselaer, with 600 militia and three guns, in pursuit of them, 
had arrived at Fort Hunter the night before, and firing had not yet 
ceased when his advance guard appeared on the other bank of the 
river. His force had by this time increased to 1500, including two 
regiments of Continentals and nearly a hundred Oneida Indians, and 
he was accompanied by Governor Clinton himself. When they be- 
came aware of Brown's disastrous defeat they halted in dismay, and 
Johnson continued his march through Stone Arabia, burning every- 
thing in his track. Three miles further on the road was blocked by 
a fort which compelled him to march through the fields, and at the 
Fort Hendricks' ford he was forced to make a second detour to avoid 
the fire of several fortified houses. Upon regaining the high road at 
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tuniiet he found that Vftn RensselAer had crossed the river and had 
securely posted his entire force In the houses nnd orchards in front% 
Sending a strong party to seize a hill overlooking and commanding. 
the road Johnson immediately attacked this position with the re- 
mainder and drove them across a field. The Americans reformed 
under the guns of the fort, and Johnson's Indians, discovering that 
they were greatly outnumbered, were seized by a panic and rode 
through the ford in frantic haste to escape. Encouraged by their 
headlong flight the Americans advanced on the left, crce))ing silently 
forward in the growing darkness under cover of the trees and fences, 
and began a very hot fire at close quarters. The detachment of the 
34th and part of Johnson's regiment gave way and were pursued by 
the enemy with loud cheers. A single, well-aimed discharge of grape, 
and a volley of musketry from the remainder of the line drove them 
back and totally silenced their 6re. Van Rensselaer's men were so- 
much shaken by this final repulse that he retreated three miles and 
permitted Johnson to pass the ford, thus laid open to him, without' 
the slightest molestation. The Indians led the way into the woods, 
but they dared not halt for an instant, although almost fainting with 
fatigue and lack of sleep. In the darkness they lost their way and 
se|xirated into several parties. One of these, under Captain Parke 
of the 8th, strayed off in the direction of Fort Herkimer, at the Ger- 
man Flats, where they arrived next morning and discovered sixty of the 
enemy marching to join Van Rensselaer. Uncertain of their num- 
bers Parke hastily ordered his men to take to the woods and avoid a 
collision. But the stout-hearted McDonnell then came up with a 
few rangers. He boldly charged the enemy" without hesitation, kill- 
ing ten, taking two prisoners and drivini; the rest into the fort with- 
out having a single man hurt. Meanwhile Parke had gone on rapidly. 
McDonnell missed his trail and did not succeed in rejoining Johnson 
until the second day after, when the entire force was re-united with 
the exception of about forty men. They continued their retreat with 
all possible speed in their exhausted state, until they reached the 
Oneida Village. Here fortune again favored them, and they took a 
prisoner who informed them that he was one of a party of sixty that 
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hftd been sent from Fort Stanwix to destroy their boats. Falling ill 
on the inarch he had been left behind by them that morning. John- 
son instantly directed a detachment to proceed in pursuiti and march 
night and day until they overtook the enemy, lliese instructions 
were so successfully executed that only two of the Americans escaped 
from being icilled and fifty-two captured. Six mounted rangers were 
then sent to intercept two Oneidas whom the enemy had despatched 
to search for the boats. To their great relief they found their boats 
unharmed, and on the 25th the whole column came up and embarked* 
arriving at Oswego next day. Including Indians, Johnson reported 
that he had lost nine killed, two wounded, and fi/ty-two missing, of 
whom several were known to have been wounded. Eighteen of the 
missing men were rangers^ but most of these, headed by Capt. George 
Danie, returned to Oswego a few days after the main body had sailed 
away. There they found a boat and a supply of provisions which had 
been left behind for them, and reached Carleton Island in safety. 
By the arrival of this party the total loss on the expedition was dimin- 
ished to forty-six, and a number of stragglers were afterwards brought 
in by the Indians. Their course was marked by a wide tract of per- 
fect desolation where many smiling farms had been. Johnson stated 
that thirteen grist mills, numerous saw mills, a thousand houses, and 
as many barns containing 600,000 bushels of grain, had been given to 
the flames during the terrible three days spent in marching down 
Schoharie and up the Mohawk. The severity and im|K)rtance of the 
blow was freely admitted by Washington in a letter to the President 
of Congress of the 7th November : " The destruction of the grain 
upon the western frontier of New York is likely to be attended with 
the most alarming consequences, in respect to the formation of maga- 
zines upon the North River. We had prospects of forming a very 
considerable magazine of flour in that quarter previous to the late 
incursion. The settlement of Schoharie alone would have delivered 
eighty thousand bushels of grain, but that fine district is now totally 
destroyed. I should view this calamity with less concern did 1 see 
the least prospect of obtaining the necessary supplies of flour from 
the States of Pennsylvania, Deleware, and Maryland, previous to the 
interruption of transportation by frost and bad weather." 
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In the retreati Lieut. George McGinn of the Indian department 
had a most remarkable escape. Badly wounded in the knee in the 
last action, he was conveyed on horseback with extreme difficulty 
as far as New Oneida. In the confusion caused by the report that 
the enemy had sent a party to destroy the boats, he was left behind. 
A party of nine men was then sent back to bring him off. They 
carried him a few miles into the woods, and being suddenly alarmed 
abandoned him with a companion named Mannerly. There these 
unfortunate men remained exposed to the weather without the least 
shelter for eleven days, living entirely upon a few handfuls of hickory 
nuts they managed to collect, until they were discovered by a band 
of Senecas returning from the war. These Indians carried McGinn 
to their village at the Genessee, where he lay for two months between 
life and death before. he recovered sufficient strength to admit of his 
removal to Niagara. 

A sudden attack upon the Shawanese villages near the Ohio 
compelled Capt Peter Hare to march to their relief with the rangers 
stationed at Detroit. Their appearance restored the spirits of those 
Indians who had been at first inclined to abandon their country. A 
month later, Hare retired to the Miami, where he built a blockhouse 
and continued to send scouting parties to the Ohio river until all 
danger of an invasion had passed. 

During the summer of this year Gen. Haldimand took octive 
steps for the formation of settlements both at Detroit and Niagara. 
In a letter dated the 17th of March, 1780, Lord G. Germain had ap- 
proved of his scheme. He then took advantage of Col. Dutler's visit 
to Quebec in June to discuss the best method of carrying his pro- 
I>osals into effect. The result was announced in a letter to Col. Bol- 
ton of the 7th July : 

" Having maturely reflected upon the vast expense, uncertainty, 
and difficulties attending the transport of provisions to the Upper 
Posts, and for the better accommodation and support of His Majesty's 
loyal subjects, who, driven from their homes, take refuge at Niagara, 
I am come to a resolution to reclaim the land granted by the Missas- 
saugas to Sir William Johnson for the Crown, situated on the south- 
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vest of the river opposite to the fort, directions of which will be com- 
municated to you by another letter, which land will be divided into 
several lots and distributed to such loyalists who are capable of im- 
proving them and desirous of procuring by industry a comfortable 
maintenance for their families until such times as by peace they shall 
be restored to their respective homes, should they be inclined to quit 
their situation at Niagara. 

** As the above mentioned grant of land will be reclaimed at the 
expense of the Government, and of course remain at all times the sole 
property of the Crown and annexed to the fort, those who settle up- 
on it are not to consider that they have the smallest right to any part 
thereof, the produce alone being their property. They will hold 
their possessions from year to year, which will be granted by the Com* 
mander-in-Chief for the time being, according to their merits. If at 
any time they should remove, either from inclination or by the order 
of the commanding officer, they are to have permisssion to dispose 
of their crops, stock of cattle, tS:c., and a reasonable allowance will be 
made them for their improvements. For their further encourage- 
ment no rent . will be required of them. They will be allowed a 
reasonable quantity of provisions for the space of twelve months after 
they are put in possession of their lots. Seed, mills, ploughs, and 
other implements of husbandry will be furnished them gratis, and you 
will please to afford them every assistances whether of horses or 
otherwise, as shall be in your power, to tho^e whose sobriety, industry, 
and };ood conduct may entitle to such indulgcncics. 

" Some part of the land being alriiiady cleared and all of it being 
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fertile, it is expected that in a short time the produce will be con- 
siderable. The settlers afe therefore to. understand that the produce 
of their farms, over and above their own consumption, is not to be 
removed from the post, but disposed of to the commanding officer 
for the use of the troops, and not to traders or accidental travelers." 
On the 13th July, he wrote again in these terms: **By my 
letter of the 7th inst., which will be delivered to you by Lieut.-Col. 
Butler, you will be made acquainted with my intentions of settling 
families at Niagara for the purpose of reclaiming atid cultivating land 
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to be annexed to the fort. The expediency of this measure is suffi- 
ciently evident, not only by the injury the service has and must 
alwa)*s sufler from a want of a sufficient supply of provisions, as well 
as for the present unavoidable consumption of the Indians as for the 
support of the troops it may be necessary occasionally to march into 
that countr}*, but likewise to diminish the expense and labor attend- 
ing so difficult and distant a transport. I am therefore come to a 
resolution to extend the scheme to the several posts in the upper 
country, it already beinp; in some forwardness at Carleton Island, and 
I here enclose instructions for carrying it into execution at Detroit, 
.which you will please forward to the commanding officer after hav* 
ing )>eruscd them. And you will give such orders and assistance as 
you will judge expedient for promoting with the utmost despatch an 
undertaking so apparently beneficial to Government as well as to the 
ease and comfort of the troops. 

'* Lieut. Col. Butler, with whom I have conversed fully upon this 
subject, has promised to give you every assistance in his power, and- 
from his knowledge of farming, his being upon the spot with his 
rangers, and his acquaintance and influence with those who may be 
found to settle, I am persuaded you will find him very useful. I have 
conversed freely with him upon this subject and have desired him to 
engage any loyalists he may find proper persons about Montreal and 
to take them up with him. He informs me there are some good 
farmers in his corps who, either advancing in years or having a large 
family, he could dispense with. You will probably find them fit 
persons to employ, the more so as they are likely to have assistance 
from their comrades, but amongst that sort of people little can be 
expected without a gratuity, and as that business nmst be done by 
volunteers and fatigue men, I request that you furnish Col. Butler 
from the King's store a sufficient quantity." 

On the 17th December, Butler reported progress : "The winter 
wheat sent up for planting came too late. I have returned it into the 
Commissary's store as provision, fearing the mice would destroy it. 
I have got four or five families settled and they have built themselves 
houses. They will want about sixty bushels of spring wheat and oats, 
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and twelve of buckwheat, and a barrel of Indian comi early in the 
spring for planting. 

** The harness sent up is not of the kind wanted, but if dressed 
leather was sent I would get sonne of the rangers to make it The 
forge Capt. Twiss was to have sent is not arrived* Please put him in 
mind of It" 

Several small parties were sent out in January, 1781, to gain ix^ 
telligence and to seek recruits for two additional comixinies that 
Butler had obtained permission to raise. The settlements upon the 
Mohawk river above Johnstown had been literally blotted out of 
existence by their repeated incursions, and nothing remained but the 
blank walls of the forts that had failed to protect them. They were 
accordingly obliged to travel much further and to carry with them 
three or four weeks' provisions. One party led by Butler's nephew, 
Lieut. Andrew Bradt, penetrated into New Jersey and returned with 
fifteen recruits. Others went to Norman's Kill and Hellebcrgh, even 
sending their spies into the streets of Albany. They were very sue* 
cessful in obtaining recruits in that quarter, although frequently 
pursued. 

On the 1st February, Brant and Lieut John Bradt, with thirty 
rangers and many Indians, marched to blockade Fort StanwuL They 
arrived there just a day too late to intercept a convoy of provisions 
which they had hoped to take, but cut off a foraging party of seven* 
teen men. A few weeks later another detachment of about the same 
number fell into their hands, and any man that ventured to show him- 
self outside the walls did so at imminent peril of becoming a mark 
for a hidden rifleman. Successive parties continued to hover about 
and harrass the garrison in this way until the middle of May, when 
the fort was burned and abandoned in sheer despair. 

Fort Pitt had been blockaded during the winter and spring in 
like manner, and a good many of the garrison killed or taken. In 
April Lieut. Bowen burned the deserted fort at Cherry Valley, and 
destroyed a settlement at Bowman's Creek. Encouraged by these 
events, their incursions were extended still further. Volunteer Allen 
led a party into Sussex County, New Jersey, where he burned several 
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nA\\% and nhrmed a wide stretch of country for weeks, finally retiring 
with several prisoners and loyalists. In May there were five scout- 
ing parties in different parts of the Mohawk Valley, and one of these 
even appeared in the outskirts of Schenectady. Solitary rangers had 
been lurking in various places since December, with orders to remain 
in hiding until something of consequence occurred, when they were 
to return with all haste to Niagara. The fact that they were not 
only able to pass constantly through the enemy*s country in every 
<lirection with absolute impunity, but even to reside there for months 
together, proves at once that they were in the highest degree active, 
courageous and resourceful, and that they still had numbers of loyal 
friends and symi)athizers among the inhabitants. If they were taken, 
they well knew that their fate would not be pleasant to think upon. 

On the 3rd of June, Lieut. Rpbt. Nelles, who had been scout- 
ing for several weeks along the western frontier of Pennsylvania with 
forty men, met an equal number of the local militia and rangers on 
the high road, within three miles of Frankstown, in Bedford County, 
where there was a garrison. In the skirmish that followed thirteen 
Americans were killed, seven taken prisoners, and five others were 
wounded, and only got off with the assistance of a party sent out 
from the fort to their relief. Nelles had but one man killed and two 
wounded. This event spread indescribable terror through all the 
surrounding country. . The lieutenant of the county wrote ten days 
later: **^This county is in a deplorable situation; a number of 
families are flying away daily since the late damage. I can assure 
your Excellency that if immediatet assistance is not sent to this 
county the whole of the frontier will move off in a few days." . 

In New York very vigorous measures had been undertaken by 
the Governor for the defence of the frontier. After the destruction 
of Fort Stanwix, Colonel Willett was placed in command of all troops 
stiitioned on the Mohawk. He brought with him two Continental 
regiments, and fixed his headquarters at Canajoharie. He reported 
that the militia of the district had been reduced from 2,500 to 800. 
He estimated that one-third of the missing men had been killed or 
taken in the various raids, one-third had deserted to the enemy, and 
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the remainder had removed into the interior. Between Schenectady 
and the German Flats, a distance of sixty-three miles, there were no 
less than twenty-four forts, each sheltering from ten to fifty families. 
"Yet, if they succeed in preserving the grain they have in the 
ground,^' he added, " they will have an immense quantity more than 
will be sufficient for their own consumption." For their protection 
he proposed to keep small bodies of soldiers constantly marching to 
and fro, and frequently changing their route. 

He was not long allowed to remain unoccupied. About the 
first of June Lieut. John Dochstader marched from Niagara with 
70 men. On the 7th he encountered a scout of American riflemen 
near Otsego Lake, of whom one was killed and another taken. On 
the 9th two more prisoners were captured, and he arrived at Corrys- 
town, eleven miles from Willetl's headquarters. Being fired upon 
from some fortified houses, these were instantly forced and ten of the 
inmates killed. Twenty houses were burned, and Dochstader began 
his retreat, taking with him six prisoners and 120 horses and cattle. 
Columns of smoke from the burning settlement announced it^ fate to 
Willett, and in an hour he had 70 militia in pursuit, "so keen 
were they for revenge." Before night he followed with 170 soldiers. 
Early in the morning, he got in front of D(»chstader*s party and formed 
an ambuscade. This movement was discovered and Willett found 
himself suddenly attacked with ** much noise and spirit." After the 
skirmish had continued for some time, Dochstader perceived that his. 
men were greatly outnumbered and gave the signal to retreat, which 
was accomplished with the loss of only five wounded, but nearly the 
whole of the captured cattle were abandoned. Willett had lost fifteen 
killed and wounded, Capt. McKean, a very active partisan, being, 
among the former, but thouj;ht that he had gained a victory worth 
boasting of. 

In July, Caldwell proceeded from Niagara with a large party in. 
the direction of Schenectady, with some intention of uniting with a 
detachment which was supposed to be advancing towards that place 
from Crown Point. On the 3rd of August he overtook another de- 
tachment headed by Lieut. John Hare, and they determined to. 
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advance together. Their combined force numbered 87 rangers and 
950 Indians. Their provisions being nearly exhausted, the Indians 
held a council, and without consulting Caldwell, determined to attack 
a place called Monbackers, or Rochester, in Ulster County. Four 
days later tracks were discovered, which Caldwell conjectured to be 
those of a recruiting party of the rangers. Lieut. Nelles was sent to 
reconnoitre, but fell in with a scout of the enemy, which he dispersed 
and made two prisoners. They were then within forty miles of a 
small fort at Lackawaxen, commanding a narrow gorge among the 
hills, which they would be forced to pass on their way. This place 
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Caldwell wished to attack, as the garrison was small, but the Indians 
positively refused on the ground that it would alarm the country, but 
promised to attempt Its capture on their return. They passed it in 
the night without being seen, and on the .1 ith stole past another fort 
at Ncvcrsink in the same manner. They then entered the outskirts 
of a flourishing and extensive settlement protected by six strong forts. 
In attacking these, five Indians were killed or wounded, but one of 
the forts was then abandoned, which they destroyed, with two mills 
and thirty stone houses, in one of which a parly of men perished after 
having stubbornly refused to surrender. Many cattle and horses 
were taken and great quantities of grain destroyed. The Indians 
were sated with plunder and refused to advance further. Caldwell 
sent a party of rangers to Nipcnack, where they burned two mills and 
many houses and advanced to Monbackers, which they entirely 
dcsirt)yeJ, *rhoy were then within twch'c miles of Ksopus (Kings- 
ton), and the whole country was rising in arms around them. Already 
two regiments of militia were advancing from opposite quarters to 
intercept their retreat. Caldwell leisurely retired, driving before him 
a numerous herd of cattle, in the hope of enticing his pursuers into 
the woods. But repeated disasters had taught them caution and he 
was allowed to escape without having a single ranger injured. Again 
the misconduct of his Indians placed him in serious peril. ** On our 
return," he wrote to Hutler, ** We had the mortification to see the 
Indians kill and take the greatest part of the cattle captured by the 
rangers, which would have left us in a starving condition were it not 
for the horses we had taken." 
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On the 8th September, Lieut. John Clement and a chief named 
Traquanda, with 74 rangers and Indians, arrived at the German Flats 
and reconnoitred the fort. Next morning three alarm guns were 
fired by the garrison, and they concluded that their presence had 
been discovered. A young Indian, who was sent to watch the fort, 
returned wjth the information that forty riflemen were rapidly ap- 
proaching. They at once abandoned their camp and concealed 
themselves among the thickets near by, lying flat on the ground in 
a semi-circle around the spot. The Americans were headed by 
Captain Woodworth, who was well known to many of the rangers as 
a brave and enterprising enemy. They came boldly on, and when 
they arrived at the place where the fires had been made Clement 
heard their leader exclaim, "Damn them! They are gone off!** 
Clement's men allowed them to approach within pistol shot of the 
centre of their position, when they fired a single fatal volley and 
rushed upon them with spears and lomahawkj^ Woodworth, with 
two other ofticcrs and nineteen men, were killed on the spot, and 
eight others taken prisoners, while only two Indians were wounded. 
At this time the company of rangers that had been sent to 
Detroit were actively engaged in repelling what had threatened to be 
a formidable attack. Encouraged by the easy conquest of Kaskas- 
kias and Vincennes, Col. George Rogers Clark had begun to plan the 
capture of that place also. His project was warmly supported by 
Washington, who declared that the " reduction of Detroit is the only 
means of giving peare and seiuriiy to our western fionlier." Clark 
feUconlUlcnt of his ability to enlist a sulVuMent nuinl»er of volunleerji 
for the purpose, if he was j)rovi(led by Congress with artillery and 
stores. To this Washington nut only readily consented, but ordered 
the commandant at Fort Tilt to detach a company of artillery and 
as many regular infantry as he could spare to accoiv.pany him. 

Rumors of Clark's intentions soon reached Detroit. In March 
Captain Matthew Elliott with a small p.^riy made an incursion into 
Kentucky, and burned a magazine of provisions. He reported that 
the inhabitants were ** niglit and day employed in ren»oving their 
effects to a large settlement called Bryant's Station, where they hope 
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to remain in security during the expedition/* Capt Thompson then 
proceeded with the rangers to their former station at Miami, and 
Brant went to Detroit with a few warriors of the Six Nations, to in* 
spirit the Indians in that quarter. Brodhead advanced from Fort 
Pitt and destroyed the Deleware villages, and threatened the Wyan- 
dots. This movement first drew the rangers to Loriniicr's at the 
portage, between the Great and Little Miami, and then to Sandusky,, 
where they remained for nearly two months encamped among fever 
haunted swamps. Their spies kept them minutely informed of Clark's 
movements. Finally about the middle of August they learned that 
his iHcparationft for the expedition at Wheeling appeared to ho nearly 
completed, and began their long march overland to intercept hin^ on 
his voyage down the Ohio. On the 26th an advanced ixiriy of 
Indians, commanded by Brant and George Girty, reached the river 
and captured one of his boats. From the prisoners they learned 
that Clark,* with the <nain body, had already passed down the stream, 
but that a second division was behind. This consisted of too rangers 
and volunteers in thirteen boats, commanded by Col. Lochry, lieu- 
tenant of Westmoreland County, Pa. A few hours later this party 
came in sight, was enticed ashore, and lured into an ambush with the 
inevitable result. Lochry, six other officers, and thirty men were 
killed, twelve officers and fifty-two privates were taken prisoners. 
Not a man escaped. The rangers, who had been delayed by heavy 
rains, then came up, and the whole force Boated down the river in 
the captured boats, with the intention of attacking Clark at the Falls, 
(Louisville, Ky.,) where he had built a fort But the Indians, satisfi- 
ed with this partial success, began to disperse rapidly, and when they 
arrived within thirty miles of Clark*s position only two hundred 
remained. Scouts returned from the Falls with some prisoners, who 
reiK)rted that Clark had abandoned the expedition against Detroit. 
The Shawanese, who were acting as guides, then concluded that it 
would not be prudent to attack the fort, and as the rangers had 
already been four days without provisions, Capt. Thompson marched 
towards their villages in the hope of obtaining a supply. His men 
were absolutely at the point of starvation when they succeeded in 
shooting a couple of bears. 
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McKee and Brant crossed over into Kentucky and advanced 
towards Boone's fort. They met and routed a party of horsemen 
with considerable loss. Next day a larj^er party, commanded by 
Col. Floyd, lieutenant of the county, came to the scene of the action 
to bury the dead. They rode straight into an ambush prepared for 
them, and most of them were killed or taken, with the loss of only 
four Indians. Floyd and several other principal officers were among 
the slain. This concluded active operations in that quarter, but the 
rangers remained in the Indian country until all danger of invasion 
seemed over. For several weeks they subsisted entirely on green 
corn, and when they finally returned to Detroit their clothing was 
completely torn to rags in their long marches through the woods. 

In September the tenth company of rangers was completed and 
pronounced by Col. Powell, after inspection, to be a very good one. 
A few days after a letter was received from Gen. Haldimand, pro- 
posing another raid in force on the same lines as that of the year 
before. In reply Powell said : ** The Mohawk has been so long the 
theatre of action for troops and Indians, both from this part and Carle- 
ton Island, that very few remain for further operations, for the people 
have been so much accustomed to those operations that they now 
secure what grain they raise in fortified houses, where it would be 
inexpedient to attack them. Col. Johnson and Col. Butler, who are 
well acquainted with that part of the country, advise that the force 
sent out should be assembled at Oswego and proceed to the falls and 
some island on the south side of Oneida Lake, where the boats 
might be left under a guard, and from thence to the Tienderha river, 
whence a party might be sent to destroy the remaining mills at 
Canajoharie, and afterwards join the main body at Cobus Kill. They 
might then proceed to Duancsboro*, a settlement which has not yet 
been molested." 

This plan was approved of by the Governor, and orders issued 
for putting it into execution. The contingent from Niagara consisted 
of 36 men of the 8th under Lieut. Coote, 169 rangers under Capt 
Walter Butler,and 109 I ndians,hastily collected and forcibly described 
as " the dregs of the tribes," commanded by Capt. Tice. Major 
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Ross, who was placed in command of the expedition, brought with 
him from Carleton Island 207 officers and men, composed of detach- 
ments from four different regiments. 

The information derived from prisoners and deserters during the 
twAy part of the year had been particularly vague and contradictory. 
Ross had therefore determined to make an attempt to gain more 
«xact and reliable intelligence by means of a spy. For this danger- 
ous service he selected a bright young man named John Servos, 
formerly " an active rebel," who had been taken prisoner by Sir John 
Johnson in his last expedition and had since enlisted in his regiment. 
In May this agent left Carleton Island and surrendered himself to 
the Americans as a deserter. He was taken by them to Albany and 
three times closely examined by the Governor and a Committee, to 
whom he gave a description of Carleton Island, prepared for the pur- 
pose. On his return in August, Ross reported : ** I was lucky in my 
choice. He has been in every fort on the Mohawk river, one ex- 
cepted, and brought in a detail of the strength of the whole. After 
fulfilling everything requisite he obtained a pass to go to the Jerseys, 
but returned to rejoin his regiment a few days ago with six young 
recruits for Sir John Johnson's and battalion. He says the inhabit- 
ants of the Mohawk are in expectation of a visit from Sir John, and 
in many places are secreting provisions for him.'* 

As on the former occasion, Haldimand moved forward a body 
of troops to Crown Point, and to make the alarm more general he 
instructed Col. Powell to send out several small parties of rangers 
and Indians from Niagara against various parts of the frontiers of 
New York and Pennsylvania, •* You will give these parties orders," 
he continued, " effectively to destroy all kinds of grain and forage, 
mills, i^c, cattle, and all articles which can contribute to the support 
of the enemy. They will, as usual, have the strongest injunctions to 
avoid the destruction of women and children, and every species of 
cruelty." 

A violent gale prevented the detachments from Niagara from 
reaching Oswego until the 9th October. Major Ross was already 
there, and began his march next day. On the lyih he left his boats 
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with a guard in a creek falling into Lake Oneida, and inarched to- 
wards Otsego Lake. Two days later Lieut. Dochstader of the rang- 
ers, who had distinguished himself on so many occasions, died very 
suddenly. During the march several prisoners were brought in, from 
whom it was learned that Sir John Johnson had api)eared at Crown 
Point, but that their own movements were as yet undiscovered. On 
the 23rd they passed through Cherry Valley, and on the evening of 
the following day reached Corrystown. Owing to the roundabout 
route they had taken their appearance at that place was as unexpected 
as if they had sprung out of the earth. As they hurried forward 
towards the Mohawk they took a few prisoners, who stated that there 
were 1,000 men assembled at Schenectady, 500 at Schoharie, and 
that Col, Willett was at Canajoharie with 400 more. Duanesboro* 
or Warrcnsbush, their objective point, lying centrally between these 
garrisons, was deemed perfectly safe from attack. Ross perceived 
that he had no time to lose, as in a few hours his presence would be 
known at all these places. Although his men were already terribly 
fatigued by eight days* steady marching in very bad weather, and 
much of the time ankle-deep in mud, he marched all night through 
incessant rain and over fourteen miles of the worst possible roads. 
His men struggled gallantly to keep together and not more than a 
dozen foil behind, worn out by fatigue, and were abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the enemy. At three o*clock in the morning of the 
25th, they forded the Schoharie, within gunshot of Fort Hunter, and 
two hours later halted near Warrensbush, where they were allowed to 
rest on their arms until daybreak. Then the rangers and Indians 
were detailed to destroy the settlement^ which was seven miles in 
length, while the remainder of the troops moved along the main road 
to support them. They found the place totally deserted, for the in- 
habitants had fled during the night. By ten o*clock they had 
advanced within twelv** miles of Schenectady and every building in 
sight was in flames, including three mills and a large public magazine. 
Ross then wheeled about and marched swiftly up the Mohawk, which 
he forded at Johnstown with much difficulty, as the river was swollen 
by the rain. A small party sallied from Fort Johnson to dispute 
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their passage, but the officer in command was killed at the first fire, 
and his men dispersed The militia began to gather behind him, and 
Ross determined to retreat directly through the woods to Carleton 
Island instead of attempting to return to his boats, but concealed his 
intention from everybody in order to prevent the enemy from learn- 
ing it from prisoners or deserters. Marching through the village, he 
halted in the fields near Johnson Hall Provisions were hastily 
collected and cattle slaughtered for the journey without the least 
molestation. 

Willett had advanced from Canajoharie with his whole force at 
the first alarm, and by marching all night had arrived at Fort Hunter 
early in the morning. He picked up several stragglers from the 
regular troops under Ross's command and obtained their estimate of 
the numbers of the raiders. Already the Schoharie had risen so 
rapidly that the ford had become impassable and he was obliged to 
cross in boats. This delayed him until afternoon, and he then learned 
that Ross had crossed the Mohawk, and followed as rapidly as the . 
roads would permit. He was joined by 400 men from Schenectady, 
and by detachments from other quarters, which increased his force to 
more than 1200, much of it, however, being militia and new levies. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, the scouts sent out by Ross 
returned without having observed any signs of a pursuit, and he 
directed Captain Tice to lead the way with the Indians by the most 
direct route to Carleton Island. When Tice had advanced a mile 
into the woods he was suddenly ordered to return and join the 
rangers, who were covering the rear. The enemy was then advanc- 
ing so rapidly and in such force that Ross was convinced that it 
would no longer be possible for his jaded troops to outmarch him 
without sacrificing many of the weaker men, and he determined to 
fight He hastily selected a position about a quarter of a mile after 
entering the woods, and formed a line covered by the rangers some 
distance in front. Exclusive of the Indians, who were of little service^ 
he had then 354 of all ranks under arms. 

The enemy soon appeared and the rangers began the action 
with a volley, which they followed up by charging with their well- . 
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known Indian yell, and drove the American riflemen entirely out 
of the woods. Willett himself came to their support with a large 
body of infantr>\ having previously detached nearly a third of his 
force to turn his opponent's position and cut off his retreat. When 
\Villett*s party had (;\irly entered the woods, Ross ordered a general 
advance, followed by a charge, which was attended with immediote and 
entire success. Willett confessed that the whole of his right wing • 
"turned and fled without any apparent cause/* Some of his men, 
however, kept up a running fight until they were driven to the edge 
of the woods, when the whole body ** fled precipitately in full view 
for more than a mile." *• I then lamented the want of a good body 
of Indians," Ross complained, **few of those present venturing to 
engage, or we would probably have crushed the spirit of the rebels on 
the Mohawk." The left wing of the Americans still remained un- 
broken, covered by the fire of a field-piece planted upon a high ridge 
in front, but being briskly charged also gave way, leaving the gun 
and its ammunition behind. 

The victorious troops pursued as rapidly as fatigue would per- 
mit, killing many and taking a few prisoners. Before the firing had 
ended, the third division of the enemy appeared on the edge of the 
woods in their rear, but "seemed inclined rather to harrass than attack 
openly." They remained under cover, keeping up a desultory fire 
from their concealment. The field-piece was turned on them, and 
after a few rounds they were charged and dispersed in their turn. In 
the pursuit, which was continued for two miles, they suffered severely, 
and had not darkness intervened would have been nearly exterminated. 
In this series of skirmishes Ross had not lost more than twenty men 
in killed and wounded, but the darkness und exhaustion caused many 
others to stray away and increased his total loss to fifty. He believed 
that the loss inflicted upon the enemy was very much great<;r, as he 
counted twenty of their dead in one place and he had secured twenty- 
four |>risoners. Willett collected his scattered forces and retired 
across the bridge at Johnstown, where he took possession of the stone 
church. Ross marched six miles into the woods and encamped for 
the night. Next day he continued his retreat unpursued, but succes- 
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tive itormi of mow and tle^t prevented him from gaining the trail 
leading from the German Flats to Carleton Island until the evening 
of the S9th| and it was then discovered that the Indians had shaped 
their course to favor their own return to Niagara, instead of consider- 
ing the safety of the troops. Disgusted by this final proof of their 
misconduct, he resolved to allow them to go their own way, and 
, marched early on the following morning, leaving them still shivering 
over their smouldering fires. But, when all danger appeared to be 
over, the iHirsuer was actually close at his heels. 

Willett hiid hurried directly from the late battlefield to the Ger- 
man Flats, and sent men to find and destroy his opponent's boats* 
He collected 500 fresh troops, including 60 Oneida Indians, and 
appears to have divined that Ross was retreating directly to Carleton 
Island. On the 29th he crossed the river with this force very lightly 
equipped, and followed the trail in search of traces of his march. At 
night he had actually encamped within a couple of miles of the ex- 
hausted fugitives. Soon after daylight he surprised some of the 
Indians who still lingered in camp, and took Lieut. Ryckman. The 
first intimation of this event was conveyed to Ross by riflemen firing 
on his rear. At this he ordered his men to move on as rapidly a» 
possible until they had crossed Canada Creek, when they would make 
a final stand. A few of the rangers halted to engage the pursuers 
and the remainder went on at a trot in Indian file. After crossing 
the creek Capt. Butler, who had gallantly commanded the covering 
party, lined the ford with rangers to gain time for his leader to choose 
a position. The stream and all surrounding objects were veiled in 
dense fog, when Willett's advance guard came up and plunged with- 
out hesitation into the water. For a moment, the fog parted and 
they saw Butler wave his hand in defiance, and a volley from the 
opposite bank struck down several of their number. The survivors 
scrambled hastily up the bank and retreated into the woods. The 
fog settled down again and several volleys were interchanged at ran- 
dom across the creek. One of these chance shots struck Capt, Butler 
in the head and he instantly fell dead where he stood. Perceiving 
that the Americans had a decided advantage in the ground ''and their 
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favorite object of firing at a distance,** Rest had taken up a better 
position a quarter of a mile further on, where he awaited an attack for 
an hour before continuing his retreat. When the firing ceased Wil- 
lett crossed the stream and found Butler and three rangers lying dead, 
but did not venture to purifue further. The wonderful endurance 
displayed by his opponents excited his frank admiration. **Although 
they had been four days in the wilderness," he said, " with only half 
a pound of horseflesh a day per man, yet they ran in their famished 
condition thirty miles before they stopped*" He exulted loudly over 
Butler's death, and his biographer tells us that the inhabitants gener- 
ally rejoiced more on learning that than they did at the intelligence 
of the surrender of Cornwallis, which became known to them about 
the same time. 

In the pursuit and skirmish iloss had actually lost only ten men, 
and although he had yet seven days march before him through a 
barren wilderness, intersected by several streams passable only by 
means of rafts, although the weather was most inclement, and his 
men were almost without food and many of them had lost their 
blankets and overcoats, he arrived at Carleton Island on the 6th 
November without further loss, and even carrying with him the whole 
of his prisoners. In the whole expedition he had lost 74 officers and 
men, two-thirds of whom were returned as missing. Thirteen of these 
were rangers, who subsequently returned in safety to Oswego. Some 
of the missing men who were so unfortunate as to have fallen into the 
hands of their exasperated enemies appear to have been put to death 
in cold blood, with an excess of cruelty. Benton, in his " History of 
Herkimer County," states that one non-commissioned officer was given 
uptotheOneidas,andin one of Haldimand*s letters there is a horrible 
story ol a ranger being gradually dismembered by his captors while 
he was yet alive. 

The rangers returned to Niagara for the winter. In their absence 
Caldwell had gone to Detroit to relieve Capt. Thompson, and the 
latter had been accidentally drowned when on his way down. 

The progress of the Niagara settlement during the year was 
briefly sketched in Butler's correspondence. 
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On the aoth of May he said : — "The articles you mentioned for 
the loyalists I have received and given out to such as had lands ready 
to sow. The farmers are much in need of a blacksmith and forge 
and iron, such as is fit for plow-shares, as there are still a few wanted 
for farmers already settled. Iron fit for axes, hoes, «S:c., is also want- 
ing. I can furnish them with a smith out of the rangers, who will be 
obliged to work for what the King allows. I should imagine if His 
Excellency thinks proper to allow the above articles for one year, they 
might after that be able to help themselves. I believe but one family 
draws provision, the rest have been able to help themselves." 

On the 7th December, he resumed the subject: "The winter be- 
ing so moderate here enables the farmers to clean the ground and 
prepare it for planting and sowing early in the spring. If they only 
begin to cultivate the land in summer, the season is over before they 
caii expect to draw any subsistence from their labor. I flatter myself 
that in a short time the farmers will be found to be of essential use 
to this |K)st, They have maintained themselves since September last*, 
and were only allowed half-rations from the first," 

Elsewhere the war was practically at an end. Both troops and 
Indians were much dispirited * by the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 
Still, several small parties of rangers remained on the frontier the 
whole winter, and continued to be joined by fresh recruits in spite of 
the gloomy prospect 

In April nearly aoo rangers were detached to Carleton Island to 
enable Major Ross to occupy Oswego, and a party of picked men 
from these, under Sergeant Secord, went with him to act as scouts. 

On the 15th of the same month, Lieut. R. Nelles, scouting on 
the frontier of Pennsylvania, took and destroyed a blockhouse on 
Bald Eagle Creek. Orders were then received to abstain as far as 
possible from offensive operations, and no expedition was undertaken 
until June, when Capt. Powell and Sangerachta marched towards 
Fort Pitt to create a diversion in favor of the Western Indians, who 
were then menaced with a formidable attack from that quarter. This 
party destroyed the fort and settlement of Loyal Hanna, on the road 
to Philadelphia, and took about thirty prisoners. 
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The want of active employment and the conviction now forced 
upon them that their cause was lost, told severely \x\yox\ the spirits of 
the provincial troops generally during this period. Major Ross has 
forcibly described the temptations and misgivings that beset them. 
"The colony troops," he said, "have not that relish for the war they 
had when carried on offensively. They do not think the King will 
succeed. From every quarter they have unpleasing tidings. Their 
little properties on the Mohawk river are taken possession of by the 
New Englanders. They conclude the best chance they have now is 
to make peace with the rebels. Deserters they know are received 
and live quiet at home. Fll venture to say that there are many men 
who would sooner have suffered death than desert some time ago, 
that nothing now but fear of death prevents. In short, their spirits 
are low.** 

The rangers, however, were much less affected by this depression 
than other regiments that had not been so actively engaged, possibly 
because they had for years entertained small hopes of any recon- 
ciliation. 

In the west a body of rangers was actively employed during the 
summer, with signal success. Early in the year a party of frontiers* 
men had made a descent upon a village on the Muskingum, solely 
inhabited by Indians converted to Christianity by the Moravian 
missionaries. They had taken no part in the war, it was admitted, 
but were accused of having harbored hostile Indians. It was deter- 
mined to kill all the prisoners on the spot. Two of the largest 
buildings were selected as **slaughtcr-houses ;** the helpless victims 
were dragged in with ropes around their necks, and ninety-six per- 
sons, of whom two-thirds were women and children, were brutally 
beaten to death. The bodies were then burnt in the houses. 

Elated by the ease with which they had accomplished this foul 
deed, they declared their intention of marching against Sandusky 
and repeating their exploit there. By the middle of May their 
design was known in Detroit, and Caldwell with his cofnpany and 
the "Lake Indians" was ordered to march to the assistance of the 
Indians at that place, who were much alarmed. Lieut. Turney, with 
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twenty-four rangers from Niagara^ joined him soon after his arrival 
at Sandusky. They soon learned that 500 mounted riflemen, includ- 
ing most of those concerned in the late massacre, were already 
marching against them. Swift-footed runners hovered about them 
as they advanced. They counted their numbers, and learned from 
writing on the trees and on scraps of paper scattered about their 
deserted camps that they intended to give no quarter to man, 
woman, or child. Even their friends admitted that they were gen* 
erally animated by no other motive than a desire for murder and 
plunder, although their leader, Col. Crawford, was a brave and hon- 
orable man. Several Continental officers from the garrison of Fort 
Pitt accompanied the expedition as a ** party of pleasure." The 
entire force was well armed and finely mounted, and was not with* 
out experience in Indian warfare. They were in high spirits and * 
sanguine of success. 

*ro meet them Caldwell had 70 rangers, 44 I<akc Indians, and 
the whole fighting strength of the NVyandots of Sandusky, numbc^ * 
ing not more than 150 warriorsi young and old. McKoCi who had 
gone to bring up the Shawanese to their assistance, was daily ex- 
pected to return. 

At noon on the King's birthday, the 4th of June, 1 782, Cald- 
well learned that the enemy were only a few miles away, and he at 
once advanced to meet them at the junction of the two paths, where 
he could protect either of the Indian villages from attack at the same 
time. On his appearance, Crawford retired into a large grove of 
copsewood, surrounded on all sides by open ground, which furnished 
good cover for horses and men, and gave him a decided advantage 
until the rangers managed to gain a foothold in a projecting angle of 
woods, and gradually pushed back their antagonists until Caldwell 
was able to place most of his force under cover. The skirmish then 
became very brisk, with a prodigious amount of yelling and firing on 
both sides, but little loss on either. Caldwell, however, was soon 
badly wounded by a musket ball, which passed through both his 
thighs, and forced him to quit the field The command then devolv- 
ed on Lieut. John Turney, a veteran soldier of many years service. 
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while Capt. Matthew Elliott directed the movements of the Indians. 
They continued to gain ground until night put an end to the firing. 
The Americans had lost about twenty •five men, their assailants only 
five or six. Both parties encamped where they lay, and at daybreak 
Turney renewed the attack, but observed that the enemy seemed re- 
luctant to continue the action. However, they made two feeble 
attempts to charge, which were easily repulsed. At noon McKee 
opportunely arrived with 140 Shawancse, and enabled Turney to 
surround the Americans. Throughout the afternoon he continued to 
press his advantage, and at dark felt sanguine of capturing the whole 
body. Probably he would have succeeded if the Indians had not 
directed their sentries to fire at stated intervals during the night. 
This indicated the weakest part of the line to the enemy, and at 
midnight they made a vigorous rush upon it and broke through. 
Most of them were mounted and darkness favored their flight, but 
they were pursued with the tireless energy born of insatiable hate. 
The chase continued many days, and the last man that fell beneath 
the tomahawk of the Indians was struck down on the very banks of 
the Ohio. Caldwell and McKce estimated that 950 of the fugitives 
were killed or perished in the woods. The unfortunate Crawford 
and a few others were reserved for a worse fate. They were horribly 
tortured to death in spite of the remonstrances of the only Indian 
ofificer present Cald weir said that Crawford '* died like a hero, and 
never changed countenance,*' although suffering the most dreadful 
agony. In consequence of this atrocious act of revenge, Maj. De 
Peyster threated to withdraw the rangers from the support of the 
Indians in case the offence was repeated. " I must, therefore, reiter- 
ate my injunctions to you," he wrote to McKee, "of representing to 
the chiefs that such a mode of war will by no means be counten- 
anced by their English father, who is ever ready to assist them 
against the common enemy, provided they avoid cruelties. Tell 
them I shall be under the necessity of recalling the troops, (who 
must be tired of such scenes of cruelty,) provided they persist." 

In the two days' skirmishing but one ranger was killed and two 
wounded, besides Capt. Caldwell. Of the Indians, interpreter Le 
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Vallier and four warriors were killed and eight warriors wounded. 
** Too n>uch cannot be said in praise of the officers and men and 
Indians,'' Turney wrote. " No people could behave better. Capt. 
Elliott and Lieut Clench in particular signalized themselves." 

From the prisoners it was learned that Col. Clark still meditated 
an attack upon the Shawanese villages, in which he had been so 
signally baffied the year before. Those Indians at once became 
urgent in their demands that the rangers should move to their assist- 
ance. Caldwell recovered rapidly from his wounds and resumed 
command On the lath July ho marched from Upper Sandusky 
with the intention of assailing Wheeling, and had actually advanced 
as far as the Whetstone branch of the Scioto, when he was diverted 
to the Shawanese village of Piqua by the reiH)rt that it was menaced 
with an attack. McKee had succeeded in assembling upwards of 
1,100 Indians for its defence, but on finding that there was no occa- 
sion for alarm ihey began to disperse rapidly. Caldwell and McKee, 
with the rangers and 300 Indians, advanced to the Ohio, and on the 
15th of August crossed that river and marched upon Bryant's 
Station, the principal fort in Kentucky. They besieged it unsuccess- 
fully for two days, but destroyed everything outside the walls. On 
retreating along the '* Great Buffalo Trail" about a hundred Indians 
broke off by another route, and left Caldwell with thirty rangers and 
only 300 Wyandot and I^ke Indians. He then turned aside to the Blue 
Licks, where the ground would be more favorable for an action, and 
encamped in a grassy hollow near the ford of the Licking river. 
Eariy in the morning of the 18th his scouts announced that about 
aoo of the enemy were rapidly approaching on horseback. These 
were picked men from the Kentucky settlements, all splendidly 
mounted, commanded by Cols. Todd, Trigg, Daniel Boone, and 
other well known leaders. They dismounted and crossed the ford on 
foot. When within sixty yards a single shot was fired from the 
rangers' covert in the long grass, to which they instantly replied with 
an entire volley. Caldwell said, **They stood to it very well for some 
time, till we rushed in upon them, when they broke immediately." 
All resistance was at an end in five minutes. '*He that could mount a 
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horse was well off; he that could not had no time for delay/' wrote 
one of the few survivors. Caldwell stated that 146 were killed or taken» 
including nearly all the principal officers. Not a ranger was hurt, 
and only six Indians were killed and ten wounded. The interpreter. 
La Bute, was also killed. "He died like a warrior,** Caldwell said, 
**righting arm to arm. The Indians behaved extremely well, and no 
people could behave better than both officers and men in general." 

Capt. Andrew Bradt having arrived at Sandusky with his com- 
pany of rangers too late to overtake Caldwell, had marched against 
Wheeling, accompanied by 238 Indians. On the nth September he 
devastated the settlement there, and ten days later joined Caldwell in 
the Shawancse country, where they remained for about a month. 
Hunger, exposure, and disease did their work, and when they return- 
ed to Detroit the commandant spoke of them as "walking spectres.** 
The infant colony at Niagara continued to make a rather feeble 
growth. 

On the 4th April, Col, Powell reported that "the farmers are 
clearing some ground on the other side of the river to plant corn for 
Government, and as there is some exceeding good land cleared at 
Buffalo Creek, Col. Butler has advised me to plant some there, and a 
party shall accordingly be sent, but I am afraid no great progress can 
be made in farming this year.** At midsummer he stated that the 
farmers had scarcely raised grain enough for their own consumption. 
Butler took a more cheerful view. On the 12th June he wrote ; 
"I am happy His Excellency is pleased with the progress of the 
farmers. They certainly have done very well, and would have done 
much better had they received smithy tools, provisions, &c., the want 
of which has disappointed them, as they expected to be supplied 
agreeable to the memorandum His Excellency gave me. 

" Seven or eight rangers got their fl\milies from the frontier last 
fall. These, with some others that have been here for some time, 
are desirous of being discharged and leave to settle on lands near 
the place, provided they can be supplied with provisions for one year 
and such smith work as may be necessary. These people were bred 
farmers, and I am of opinion will soon be useful to this post, as well 
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as to enable them to support their families comfortably, which at 
present is very difficult. 

*' I daily expect a number of recruits from the frontier, which 
will enable me to keep my corps complete after discharging those 
people that are in the decline of life and having large families." 

In the same letter, he stated that Peter and James Secord were 
preparing to build a saw and grist mill near the Rangers* Barracks. 
They intended to buy the iron work and millstones in Lower 
Canada, and wished to have these sent up in the King's ships. He 
was informed, in reply, that the private ownership of the mill would 
not be permitted, but that materials wonld he furnished and the 
Secords paid for working it. 

An official survey of the 25th August showed that there were 
sixteen families settled, numbering sixty-eight persons. They had 
cleared 236 acres, and had raised during the year 206 bushels of 
wheat, 46 of oats, 926 of Indian corn, and 630 of potatoes. They 
owned 49 horses, 42 cows, 30 sheep, and 103 hogs. 

In November, Col. Allan Maclean, who had succeeded to the 
command of the garrison, wrote that " Lieut. Brass, formerly Ser- 
geant Brass, now employed to build a corn and saw mill, says he 
will undertake to complete the dam and finish the two mills at the 
expense of £s^^^ N. V. currency, or to be paid so much a day for 
the time employed, us he Is to be chief workn^an himself." 

Col. Butler had been seriously ill for several weeks, and Maclean 
seized the opportunity to pay a warm tribute to his ability. •* But- 
ler," he said, ** recovers but slowly. He is the only man here equal 
in any degree to the mana};ement of the Indians. It is surprising 
in what good humor he sent them away after he had acquainted them 
that he was short of several articles of clothing for them this year." 

Butler was sufficiently recovered in the spring to resume his 
labors. On the 3rd of March he wrote : — 

** The farmers actually settled here are not well satisfied with the 
uncertain tenure on which they hold their lands and improvements, 
and would rather be subject to a small rent if* they could be more 
effectually secured to them. Should this be done I am satisfied there 
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are some people of that description who have even property in the 
colonies that would not think of returning. 

'The saw and grist mills are both in forwardness, and if the 
materials from below arrive in time I imagine may be set going by 
the beginning of June." 

The discontent of the settlers soon found a voice in the follow- 
ing petition : 

**7b John ButUr^ Esq.^ Lt CoL Commandant of the Corpi of 
Rangen^ ^c : — 

"The humble address of farmers residing on lands on the west 
side the river Niagara : 

"On our first settling, you were pleased to read to us His Excel* 
lency (leneral Haldimand's proposals, on which we settled, and 
expecting one year's provisions and a blacksmith to work for us, 
which we have not had as yet. Part only of the provisions has been 
given us. We shall regard it as a singular favor to lay this before 
Brig. Gen. Maclean. We should be forever obliged to His Excel* 
lency if he will be pleased to grant us leases, or some other security 
for our farms, as our present uncertain situation is very discouraging, 
as we are obliged to sell our produce, what little we raise, at such 
price as the commanding otVicer thinks proper. We have no objcc* 
tlon to furnish the garrison at a reasonable price what quantity' they 
may want fixed by the commanding otVtccr, at the same time beg 
leave to sell to merchants and others at the price we can agree, 
from being obliged to pay merchants their own prices for everything 
we want. We should be very willing to subject ourselves to a rent 
for our farms after a term of eight years, as the footing we are on at 
present we are liable to be turned ofT our places when the command- 
ing officer pleases. We are ha[)py for the present* being not under 
the slightest apprehension, but the Commandant often changes, which 
makes our slay uncertain. 

ISA.\C DOLSEN, 
KUJAH PllKI.I'S, 

Thos. McMk'King, 

DONAL HeE, 

On behalf of ourselves and the rest of the farmers." 
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The prospective return of peace inspired the exiles with little 
hope of being restored to their former homes. In May, 1783, 
Maclean wrote : — '* Col Butler says that none of his people will ever 
think of going to attend courts of law in the colonies, where they 
could not expect the shadow of justice, and that to re-purchase their 
estates is what they are not able to do ; that for a much smaller sum 
the Missassaugas will part with twelve miles more along the lake, and 
that they would rather go to Japan than go among the Americans, 
where they could never live in peace." 

As soon as the stipulations in their favor, contained in the pro- 
visional articles of peace, became ' generally known, the American 
newspapers were filled with declarations of undying animosity to the 
expatriated loyalists, and there could be no doubt that that part of 
the treaty at least would be openly set at defiance. Of those who had 
already rashly ventured to return to their former homes, some were 
executed without form of law, and many savagely assaulted. The 
remainder were peremptorily warned to leave the country before the. 
loth of June, under penalty of being treated "with the severity due 
to their crimes and nefarious defection." 

During the summer the entire battalion of rangers was officially 
inspected by Major Potts of the 8th regiment, and its appearance 
and ccgiduct elicited his hearty commendation. 

'* During the course of the war, upon the service they have been 
employed they have ever in general behaved bravely and done their 
duty, and are deserving of whatever His Majesty niay be generously 
pleased to favor or reward them with " 

" But I must not omit to observe to Your Excellency, that two- 
thirds of the men are as fine fellows as I ever saw collected together, 
worthy of applause, and by no means wanting in the requisites to 
efl*ect in every respect good soldiers, and might, should they be 
wanted, form a most complete small corps, at 50 men per company, 
and might answer every purpose that could be wished for to effect 
the service of the upper country regarding the connection with the 
Indians." 

" The late views of great part of the corps was to return to their 
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former homes as soon as a reduction should take place, but from the 
late publications of the colonists, and the disposition they seem to 
have avowed to abide by, has much abated the ardour and anxiety 
of the men on the purpose to return home, and the promises of Col. 
Butler to obtain some general settlement upon the neighboring; lands 
of this lake and river seems to have taken up and engaged both 
their consideration, hope, wishes, and expectation, that they may 
succeed in grants of land to that end, which I believe most of them 
at present are disposed to settle U|>on." 

A return of the corps showed a strength of 469 men, 1 1 1 
women, and 257 children. Many of the ollicers and non-commis- 
sioned officers had begun to provide for the future by selecting lands, 
and the number of acres cleared had already increased to 713. 

The regiment was finally disbanded in June, 1784, with the 
intention that the men should at once take up their residence on 
lands assigned to them in the immediate vicinity, but there was un* 
foreseen delay in making the surveys and their dissatisfaction with 
the tenure had not abated. 

On the 28th June, Col. l)e Peyster reported, "The j^eople sign 
to their desire for cultivating Crown Lands but slo>\*ly. We have 
not above 100 on the list. They seem to dislike the tenure of the 
lands, and many wish to fetch their relations from the States by the 
shortest route. I have permitted some of the most decent people to 
wait Your Excellency's pleasure on that head, but last night seventy 
of the people who refused to sign went off without leave, with the 
intent never to return." 

However, the great majority decided to remain, and within a 
month 258 officers and men had agreed to settle, making, with their 
families, a body of 6?o persons. 

For a quarter of a century afterwards, the names of officers and 
men of the disbanded regiment constantly recur in the peaceful 
annals of their new home as legislators and magistrates, as surveyors 
and town olficers. 

Sutler's personal influence increased with the flight of lime. 
He was universally regarded as the mainstay of the settlement, and 
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an acknowledged authority on all matters concerning it. Until the 
formation of the Province of Upper Canada, he served as Judge of 
the District Court, and continued to perform the responsible and 
difficult duties of Deputy Superintendent of the Indians until his 
death, in 1796. Successive commandants at Niagara added their 
testimony as to his tact, zeal, and ability, to that of their predeces- 
sors. He retained the confidence and resiiect of Carleton and 
Simcoe to the last, and, apart from the spiteful attacks of Claus and 
Johnson, there is scarcely a hostile criticism of his public or private 
conduct to be discovered in all the .huge mass of official correspond- 
ence. 

Many of his followers lived to bear arms in the war of 1812, 
although generally far advanced in years. Harent Krey and John 
Rowe died gallantly in the field ; Thomas Hutler fell a victim to 
disease ; William Caldwell, David Secord, Ralfe Clench and John 
Hardy won honorable distinction for meritorious service. Even in 
those whose age and infirmities absolutely disabled them from active 
service the old spirit yet burned so fiercely that they eagerly volun- 
teered to do garrison duly and release younger men to confront the 
invader. 



THE END. 
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